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COMMUNIST PARTY 


By Peter S. H. Tang* 


In Communist China, as in the Soviet Union, the strength 
of the ruling regime varies directly with the internal soli- 
darity of the leadership corps of the Communist Party. The 
Soviet party (CPSU), in the course of its longer history, 
has been torn by a number of serious cieavages within the 
top leadership, struggles which at times have shaken the 
party from top to bottom, claiming untold numbers of 
victims. The rarity of similar high-level shake-ups in the 
Communist Party of China (CPC) before its advent to power 
led some observers to believe it would be able to avoid the 
path of the CPSU, resolving its internal dissensions without 
resort to open strife and the ruthless instrument of the 
purge. 

The sudden and dramatic announcement on April 4, 
1955, of the purge of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih—both 
figures of high prominence in the Chinese Communist Party 
—at once shatiered this view and raised serious questions 
concerning the internal solidarity of the CPC leadership. 
Kao, reputed to be fifth-ranking in the party hierarchy, was 
a veteran member of tke Politburo, onetime party boss of 
Manchuria, a Vice-Chairman of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Counci! before the adoption of the new 1954 Constitu- 
tion, and the first head of the State Planning Commission. 
Jao was a secretary of the party Central Committee, director 
of the Organizetion Department of the CPC, and former 
party boss of East China. 

Virtually all that the Peiping regime has chosen to re- 
veal abowt the purge, including a report of Kao’s suicide, 
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was given in a resolution adopted by the National Con- 
ference of the party on March 31, 1955, and made public 
on April 4. Borrowing from Soviet example, it told the 
familiar cloak-and-dagger story eof highly placed leaders 
suddenly discovered to have been secret conspirators and 
wreckers throughout much of their long and supposedly 
honorable careers of party service. According to the re 
solution, over a year earlier (in Feb. 1954) the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Seventh Central Committee had es- 
tablished that “from 1949 Kao Kang engaged in conspira- 
torial activities aimed at seizing the reins of leadership of 
the party and the state.” The details of Kao’s alleged con- 
spiracy were enumerated in the resolution as follows: 

In Northeast China and other places, he created and spread 
many rumors slandering the Central Committee of the party 
and lauding himself, to sow discord and dissension among 
comrades and stir up dissatisfaction with the leading com- 
rades of the Central Committee . . ., engaged in activities 
to split the party and in these activities formed his own 
anti-party faction . . (This) faction violated the policy 
of the Central Committee . . . in the work in the Northeast 
area, tried its utmost to belittle the role of the party, under- 
mined party solidarity and unity, and made the Northeast 
area the independent kingdom of Kao Kang. Kao Kang’s 
anti-party activities became even more outrageous after his 
transfer to work in the central organs in 1953. He even 
tried to instigate party members in the army to support his 
conspiracy. ... 


Jao Shu-shih’s duplicity was of even longer standing, 
according to the findings of the Central Committee as re- 
vealed in the resolution: 

_.. Im the ten years between 1943 and 1952, Jao Shu-shih 
on many occasions resorted to shameless deceit in the party 
to seize power. During his tenure of office in Hast China, 
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he did his utmost to adopt a rightist policy of surrender to 
the capitalists, landlords and rich peasants in the cities and 
countryside. At the same time, he did everything possible 
to protect counterrevolutionaries in defiance of the Central 
Committee’s policy of suppressing them. After his transfer 
to the Central Committee in 1953, he thought that Kao 
Kang was on the point of success jn his activities to seize 
power in the Central Committee. Therefore, he formed an 
anti-party alliance with Kao Kang and used his office as 
Director of the Organization Department of the Central 
Committee to start a struggle aimed at opposing leading 
members of the Central Committee and actively carried out 
activities to split the party. 

In consequence of these alleged charges, the National 
Conference voted unanimously to expel Jao and Kao from 
the party and to remove them from all posts they held both 
within and outside the party. In the case of Kao the gesture 
seemed somewhat superfluous since, it was now revealed, 
he had committed suicide following the CC plenum of Feb- 
ruary 1954. (This announcement was news in itself since 
Kao’s ominous disappeagance from public notice toward the 
end of 1953 had long been a subject of speculation). The 
resolution seemed to bespeak the exasperation of someone 
whose careful planning has gone awry: not only had Kao 
not admitted his guilt, but he had dared to take his life, 
“an expression of his ultimate betrayal of the party.” In 
the case of Jao the harsh punishment of expulsion was <e- 
served since, the resolution complained, he “has never shown 
any signs of repentance and now persists in an attitude of 
attacking the party.” 

Discounting for probable exaggeration in the official 
charges, there undoubtedly was some basis for the Kao-Jao 
purge. In this respect the episode sheds light on the general 
question of the struggle for power within the leadership of 
the CPC and on three basic questions in particular: 


1) Is Mao Tse-tung’s position as supreme leader of 
the party likely to be challenged by any opposing elements 
within the party’s top leadership? More specifically, are 
there signs of a “pro-Soviet” faction opposed, as has often 
been alleged, to the “indigenous” leadership of Mao? 

2) How dces the party leadership react to maintain 
its position in the face of a challenger? What devices does 
it use other than disciplining the accused ringleaders? 

8) Im the event of Mao’s death or withdrawal from 
effective leadership, will the CPC be able to solve the problem 
of leadership succession without serious internal dissen- 
sion? 


The Myth of a Kao-Clique Against Mao 


In this writer’s view, the events of the recent purge 
show clearly that no fundamental challenge to Mao’s position 
was intended by the so-called “Kao-Jao anti-party alliance.” 
While the party resolution charged that the “alliance” hdd 
attempted “to overthrow the long-tested nucleus of leader- 
ship of the Central Committee of the party headed by Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung,” the target of the alleged attempt was 
clearly not Mao, but the men just under him in the “nucleus.” 
Neither Kao nor Jao had ever in the past challenged Mao 
as the supreme leader, in words or in action. Their real 
offense as will be seen, was not disloyalty to Mao, but rather 
failure to give sufficient weight to the position of the other 
top leaders, especially Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai who 
are considered respectively the second and third most im- 
portant men in the hierarchy. 

That Mao’s position lay beyond the designs of the dis- 
sident faction is attested to by the generally recognized 
fact that he has always commanded the personal loyalty and 
obedience of his associates and subordinates. Except for 
the Chang Kuo-t’ao episode in 1938, about which more will 
be written later, his leadership of the party has gone com- 
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pletely unchallenged since it was officially established at the 
Tsengyi Conference of the Politburo in January 1935. Only 
Chou En-lai can claim longer service in the top party coun- 
cils, and he seemingly has been content to serve under Mao 
as a compliant politician and state functionary. Mao, more- 
over, has made certain that the members of the Politburo 
and the Secretariat of the Central Committee gained their 
positions through personal allegiance and devotion to him- 
self, as well as long and faithful service to the party.* 


Nevertheless, there are a few observers who have for- 
warded the thesis that the Kao-Jao plot was an attempt on 
the part of a pro-Soviet clique within the CPC to undermine 
Mao, viewed as the champion of an alleged “indigenous” 
policy not in harmony with the desires of Moscow. 


In the first place, it seems to this writer that all such 
wishful picturizations of Mao as a Far Eastern Tito should 
have been cast aside long since for lack of supporting evi- 
dence. The indoctrination efforts of the 1942-44 party re- 
form movement gave full credit to the CPSU as the leader 
and model to follow in the fight for communism on an inter- 
national scale. Furthermore, Mao’s pronouncement of the 
“Jean to one side” policy in July 1949 placed the new Peiping 
regime squarely on the side of the Soviet Union in opposition 
to the camp of “capitalism,” and rejected any possibility of 
a neutral course for Communist China. There is no evidence 
that this policy of full CPC support for the aims of the 
world Communist movement has wavered. 

In the second place, the dubious hypothesis of a pro- 
Soviet faction could find support in the events of the Kao- 
Jao purge only if Kao Kang could be cast in the role of the 
leader of such a faction. Some observers have attempted 
to do this by suggesting that Kao maintained especially close 
ties with Moscow and may even have been hand-picked by 
Stalin to be the Kremlin’s man within the CPC. There have 
been two apparent grounds for drawing this conclusion: 
The first is that during the period just after World War II, 
Kao held a series of important positions in Manchuria while 
Soviet influence there was at its height, and thus had an 
opportunity to maintain close contact with the Soviet occupa- 
tion forces before their withdrawal in May 1946. The 
second is that in July 1949 he headed a trade mission to 
Moscow from the so-called Northeast People’s Government— 
the newly established Communist regime in the Manchurian 
region, of which Kao became Chairman on his return from 
Moscow. A closer look at Kao’s career, however, indicates 
that on both these counts the evidence fails to support the 
allegation that he led a pro-Soviet faction within the CPC. 


Unlike many other Chinese Communist leaders, Kao 
had no record of any direct contact with the Soviets prior 
to his assignment to Manchuria in 1945. Despite his member- 
ship in the Politburo, most of his service in Manchuria was 
as deputy to Lin Piao in a number of military, administra- 
tive, and party positions. His rapid advancement seemg to 
have followed the rising fortunes of the Chinese Communists 
generally, rather than to have resulted from any Soviet inter- 
vention on his behalf. As the Commvaist military offen- 
sive against Chiang Kai-shek’s forces reached its final stages 


* The present Central Committee, it is true, includes several members 
who initially rose to prominence in the party independently of Mao or 
who once held positions of greater power prior to his ascendancy. A few 
of these men once belonged to the Moscow-trained “returned student group” 
predominant in central party headquarters in the early 1930's. Any 
potential factional power of this group, however, was broken in the first 
large-scale party reform movement of 1942-44, known as the Cheng-feng 
movement, which aimed at the reclarification of the party’s basic position 
on matters of doctrine, organization and discipline, and at the correction 
of both right and-left deviationist tendencies. Mao’s position was con- 
solidated beyond all challenge at the Seventh Party Congress in April 
1945, which reaffirmed the decision of: March 1943 making him Chairman 
of the Central Committee, the Politburo and the Secretariat, and elected a 
Politburo of his supporters. The former leaders now serving on the Central 
Committee have been brought in as individuals with Mao’s consent and 
ostensibly as an act. of generosity toward his earlier rivals. Their political 
careers are t upon their loyalty to him. 
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at the end of 1948, an urgent need arose for experienced 
leaders to carry out the gigantic task of administrative con- 
solidation of the new regime in the conquered areas. Kao’s 
senior colleagues in the Northeast were consequently called 
away to other assignments, and it was only then that he 
attained the top positions in the region. 


Moreover, other high-ranking party leaders, such as 
Lin Piao, Ch’en Yun, Li Li-san, and Li Fu-ch’un, had much 
closer contact with the Soviet occupation forces, both through 
their official duties and through their previous personal ties 
with the Soviet Union, Ch’en and Li Fu-ch’un were also con- 
fidants of the party’s central leadership in Peiping and thus 
could easily have checked any effort of Kao’s to maintain 
independent relations with the Soviets. 


Circumstances within China, rather than any preference 
or scheming on the part of Moscow, also explain the choice 
of Kao to head the 1949 trade mission. At the time, the 
USSR still recognized the Nationalist Government. In 
making arrangements to aid the not-yet-established Peiping 
regime in its further conquests and in its rehabilitation and 
consolidation efforts, the Soviets undoubtedly preferred to 
negotiate with an established Communist regional govern- 
ment. It was logical that Kao—as party boss and prospec- 
tive head of government in the most important region then 
under Chinese Communist rule—should be chosen for the 
mission. 

The historic position of Manchuria as a sensitive border 
region between China and Soviet Russia probably has con- 
tributed to speculations that Kao enjoyed special favor. with 
the Soviet leaders: Yet had Kao been a tool of Moscow, 
the USSR would hardly have accepted his downfall without 
protest; it would have had to look upon the purge as a 
unilateral action by its Chinese ally threatening the vital 
Soviet interest in Manchuria. The fact that Moscow con- 
curred in the purge, voicing editorial approval in the official 
organ of the Cominform, points very clearly to the inac- 
curacy of this interpretation. 


Thus, if there were in fact a pro-Soviet faction within 
the CPC, Kao would scarcely have qualified as its leader. 
A much more likely candidate for the role would be Liu 
Shao-ch’i, the No. 2 Chinese Communist. His close per- 
sonal ties, loyalty and usefulness to the Soviet Union would 
make him seemingly the foremost Sovietophile of them all. 
Aside from his long periods of study and work in the Soviet 
Union and his service to the Comintern and the Trade Union 
International, his various theoretical works—How To Be a 
Good Communist, On the Inner Party Struggle, On the Party, 
On Nationalism and Internationalism, and others—have 
served well in winning for the Soviet Union and for inter- 
national communism the sympathy and support of the Chinese 
Communists. 

That Liu (along with Chou En-lai) and not Mao was 
in fact a main target of the “anti-party alliance,” to the 
extent oné existed, is strongly suggested by one of the 
charges against Kao. As evidence of his attempt to split 
the party, it was asserted that he had set forth an “absurd 
theory” distinguishing, within the CPC, between a “party 
of the revolutionary bases and the army and a party of the 
white areas.” The “white areas” in this theory refer prir- 
cipally to those parts of China which were under the rule 
of the Nationalist Government after the founding of the 
armed soviets in the border regions, from the late 1920’s on. 
Both Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai served in those areas. 
It is to be assumed that by giving voice to this theory, -Kao— 
whose own service was always within the areas under Com- 

unist control—sought to belittle the position of the other 
p leaders and to enhance his own standing. 


If this was indeed: Kao’s intent, he failed miserably. 
As will be seen, the alleged allian¢e and certainly the purge 
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itself had the opposite effect of enhancing the power of 
Liu. 


Purge as a Weapon of Unity 


The details of the purge, though meager, reveal a great 
deal about the way the entrenched power-holders in the party 
have manipulated the party machinery in order to consoli- 
date their own position in the face of an alleged challenge 
from a contending element. 

In the history of the CPC, the Kao-Jao purge is the 
third instance of action taken against a principal party 
leader, the first to lead directly to a dissident’s death. The 
first purge was directed against the party’s spiritual father 
and first Secretary-General, Ch’en Tu-hsiu. Despite his 
venerable patriarchal position in the party, Mao Tse-tung 
and other leaders successfully deposed him at the August 
Seventh (emergency) Conference in 1927. When he re- 
fused to submit to “discipline”, he was formally expelled 
from the party after its Sixth Congress late in 1928. In 
effect, he was made the scapegoat for the debacle suffered 
by the party when the Kuomintang turned against it in 
1927. 

The second episode, in 1938, had Chang Kuo-t’ao as its 
target and followed a prolonged dispute within the party 
leadership over revolutionary strategy. A founding member 
of the CPC in 1921, Chang was listed as a Politburo member 
at various times between 1927 (or earlier) and 1938, and 
served as a delegate from the CPC to several congrésses 
of the Comintern. He was chairman of the Hupeh-Honan- 
Anhwei (Oyuwan) Soviet, and served under Mao as Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Soviet Government of the so-called 
Chinese Soviet Republic. But Chang was not in full agree- 
ment with Mao on the fundamental program of setting up 
independent soviets within China, regarding them as _ in- 
applicable to the Chinese scene. And during the Long 
March, as leader of the Fourth Front Army, Chang also broke 
with Mao over the question of the ultimate destination of 
the March, preferring Sinkiang or Sikang in the remote in- 
terior of ‘China to Mao’s choice of a more strategic location 
near Inner Mongolia. After leading his forces to join those 
of Mao in Northern Shensi, Chang served for a time as 
Vice-Chairman of the Military Council of the Soviet regime. 
But he saw the handwriting on the wall when, in late 1936 
or shortly thereafter, his own forces were dispersed and 
assigned elsewhere. In 1938, he managed to escape to an 
area held by the Kuomintang, whereupon he was expelled 
from the party. 

In contrast with these earlier episodes, the purge of 
Kao, Jao and their associates comes closer to the Soviet 
model for eliminating challenges to the ruling clique, and 
places the Chinese approach to party organization and 
leadership squarely in line with orthodox Communist thought 
and practice. Once the Communist Party gains power in a 
country, it would seem, resort to the purge as the ultimate 
weapon for maintaining internal leadership solidarity be- 
comes almost inevitable. 

It is now clear, in the light of the March 31 resolution 
of the 1955 party Conference, that both Kao and Jao were 
strongly warned of the error of their ways at the CC meeting 
in February 1954. This warning was followed by strenuous 
efforts, in the early part of 1954, to tighten party discipline 
at all levels, and particularly in the higher echelons. Correc- 
tive measures took the form of a whole series of party meet- 
ings throughout the country, devoted to “criticism and self- 
criticism” and to “study” of the CC resolution. Parallel 
measures were taken through the party press, reinforced by 
certain administrative actions of the central government. 
Particularly significant, in view of later developments, was 
the role of Liu Shao-ch’i in inaugurating the whole move- 
ment. 
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In delivering the Politburo report to the Fourth Plenary 

Session of the Seventh ‘Central Committee, Liu credited Mao 
with having initiated at the Politburo meeting on December 
24, 1953, a proposal for strengthening party unity. Admit- 
ting the need for such a proposal, Liu then spoke out vigor- 
ously, but without naming names, against the threat of a 
division within the upper ranks of the party. His language 
was echoed in the resolution of the plenum: 
... Among some of our cadres, even certain high-ranking 
cadres within our party, there is still a lack of understanding 
cf the importance of party unity and of the significance of 
collective leadership. (These cadres) exaggerate the role 
of the individual and emphasize individual prestige ay 
They even regard the region or department undey their 
leadership as their individual inheritance ... or independent 
kingdom. 

Liu’s report and the resolutions of the plenum con- 
stituted a call to “all comrades in the party to raise their 
revolutionary vigilance and strengthen party unity.’ This 
theme was taken up and re-emphasized in a series of six 
editorials which appeared in the central party organ, People’s 
Daily, over the next two months. The charges originally 
made by Liv were repeated and carefully elaborated at 
great length, still without specifying the culprit. 

At the same time, innumerable party meetings were 
held all over the country at the regional. provincial, muni- 
cipai and lower levels. These resulted in expressions of 
determination to support and enforce Liu’s resolution on 
strengthening party solidarity. Throughout this broadly 
based campaign, it was particularly the “high-ranking cadres” 
—those who might be susceptible to the appeal of “individual 
inheritance and independent kingdom’-—who were repeatedly 
and emphatically warned of the need to submit themselves 
to criticism and self-criticism, that is, to confess their errors 
and promise to reform. 

While this campaign for party solidarity was providing 

a kind of psychological preparation for the eventual purge, 
special attention was devoted to Kac Kang’s former region, 
the Northeast. Between March 26 and April 24, the North- 
east Bureau of the party Central Committee held a regional 
conference for “senior party cadres” on the subject of party 
unity. The 517 regular delegates were augmented by 196 
“observers”, undoubtedly including a strong contingent from 
the Peiping headquarters to make sure that the disciplinary 
purposes of the meeting would be thoroughly accomplished. 
The speakers included members of the CPC’s Northeast 
Bureau—-though not Kao Kang himself. The line of criticism 
taken was that the importance of the individual (that is, 
of Kao) had been exaggerated while the importance of the 
party leadership had been “minimized” (that is, disregarded). 
The Hsinhua News Agency dispatch on the meeting described 
the tenor of the conference thusly: 
. ... Speeches made by many comrades sharply criticized 
serious mistakes impeding party unity, damaging party work, 
and frustrating party progress, as a result of this conceit 
and individualism... At the same time, the conference also 
pointed out many serious conditions in the Northeast Bureau 
and some other party organizations; namely, the lack of 
democratic life, inadequate development of criticism and 
self-criticism, and the reduction of the collective leadership 
of the party to a mere formality. 

Paralle! with these actions of the CPC hierarchy to in- 
crease central control and discipline within the party or- 
ganization, particularily in the Northeast, the central govern- 
ment took action abolishing ali regional] administrative areas 
throughout the country. The Northeast Administrative 
Committee, which had replaced the Northeast “People’s 
Government” in the 1952 reorganization, was abolished as of 
August 15. 1958, and the principal officials there were dis- 
missed from their posts or assigned elsewhere. As a further 
sign of the centralization program the Peiping leadership 
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also announced that the regional party and government 
organ, the Mukden Northeast Daily, would cease publication 
on August 21, and would be supplanted thereafter by the 
Peiping People’s Daily, the mats of which were to be sent to 
Mukden by air mail. 

Despite these advance preparations, the culminating 
action of the purge itself remained a close guarded secret. 
As has been seen, officia! confirmation that the axe had 
fallen came at the end of the delayed meeting of the party’s 
National Conference of March 1955, the cali for which had 
been issued by the Fourth Plenum over a year before. 


The Threat to Party Discipline 


In reviewing the events of the purge, it is evident that 
the strategic positions held by Kao and Jao within the CPC 
hierarchy confronted the inner core of the leadership with 
a serious problem of party contro! and discipline. This was 
shown first of all by the nature of the charges against the 
two offenders. Although a few instances of failure or mis- 
conduct in carrying out policies were referred to in the con- 
ference resolution, most of the alleged crimes against Kao 
and Jao, from rumor-mongering to attempts to split the 
party, constituted violations of party discipline rather than 
disputes over policy. An editorial in People’s Daily on 
April 10, 1955, suggested that the conspirators “dared not 
publicly bring forward any program or principle against the 
Central Committee” because they realized that “all party 
members and the people throughout the country have full 
confidence in the Central Committee of the party headed 
by Mao Tse-tung.” In the officiai version, therefore, the 
motives of the so-called alliance were simply “to seize the 
supreme power of the party and the state by conspiratorial 
means.” 

To meet this threat the National Conference, simul- 
taneously with its action on the Kao-Jao anti-party alliance, 
approved a change in the machinery of party discipline with 
the apparent purpose of tightening the grip of the central 
leadership over the entire hierarchy. Under Chapter VIII 
of the 1945 party constitution, “discipline inspection com- 
mittees” had been authorized as organs of contro] for every 
membership unit of the CPC, from the lowest to the highest. 
The work of these committees was further defined by a de- 
cision of the Central Committee in November 1949. How- 
ever, there was no formal provision for the supervision and 
control of each local inspection committee by the central 
disciplinary organ. Each local committee was chosen by, 
and under the control of, the party committee at its parti- 
cular level. The new arrangement, which substitutes a 
system of “control committees” for these “discipline inspec- 
tion committees,” emphatically provides that “higher control 
committees of the party have the right to examine the work 
of the lower control committees. and the right to examine, 
approve the change decisions made by lower control com- 
mittees.” The Conference resolution was frank about the 
reason for this system: 


The purpose of this (measure) is to strengthen party dis- 
cipline and the struggle against all kinds of violation by 
party members of law and discipline, and particularly to 
prevent 4 recurrence of so serious a case as that of the Kao 
Kang-Jao Shu-shih anti-party alliance which gravely imperil- 
ed party interests. 


The effect of these changes in the disciplinary machinery 
will be to make it more difficult in the future for any local 
or regiona) party figure to build up strength independent of 
the inner nucleus of the leadership corps. But they do not 
entirely do away with the fundamenta! dilemma of leader- 
ship facing a totalitarian party once in power: namely, the 
danger that, in the effort to concentrate all power at the 
top, concentrations will be built up at levels just below 
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the top, from which the inner nucleus of leadership may 
be challenged. 

Hence, the fundamental problem becomes one of con- 
centrating organizational power at the higher levels without 
at the same time allowing too great an accumulation of per- 
sonal power anywhere outside the innermost nucleus of the 
leadership. The Kao-Jao purge shows that the CPC, now 
five years in power, still has not solved this problem, but 
instead has had to resort to the purge as the ultimate weapon 
for maintaining its internal stability. 


Who Will Succeed Mao? 


The question remains whether the Chinese Communist 
regime will be able to survive the death or withdrawal of 
Mao Tse-tung without a disruptive struggle over the leader- 
ship succession. Although no definite answer can be given, 
the events of the purge suggest that if the present power 
balance continues, Liu Shao-ch’i will be able to succeed to 
the party leadership without facing too much opposition. 
Certainly he emerged from the clash with Kao Kang in a 
much stronger position within the inner nucleus of the party 
leadership. 

Even before the purge. Liu appeared to be the logical 
candidate to succeed Mao. Among the members of the 
Politburo, Chu Teh, Lin Tsu-han and Tung Pi-wu are from 
seven to ten years older than Mao, and of the younger 
members only Liu and Chou En-lai have shown the caliber 
necessary to command respect throughout the party. Liu 
has long appeared to be the stronger of the two and holds 
the favored place in the party hierarchy as the only Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Committee under Mao as Chair- 
man. A fellow Hunanese and former schoolmate of Mao, he 
has been the party’s foremost theoretician and spokesman 
next to Mao and has served as the latter's alternate on 
several occasions when he was ill or absent. Liu has also 
had practical experience in trade union and party work in 
all principal parts of the country and is reported to have 
a wide following among high-level party officials and senior 
cadres. 

It is significant that Liu, in bringing the charges against 
Kao (though not by name) in the Fourth Plenum, did so 
in the name of collective leadership, and in opposition to 
the individualism shown by anyone presuming to set him- 
self up as the ruler of an “independent kingdom.” As long 
as Mao remains in the top party position, though reportedly 
in ill health, Liu apparently intends to hold on to his own 
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position as second in command through enforcing the prin- 
ciple of “collective leadership.” The March 31. resolution 
of the National Conference confirms this strategy in calling 
for a continued “fight against the tendency toward personal 
dictatorship and fragmentation which undermines the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership.” 

The events of the purge make it clear that Liu played 
the stronger hand in the struggle as compared to Chou En- 
lai. Chou’s authority lies mainly with the state machine, 
he has less standing and a smaller following in the party 
itself 

The short-run outcome of the purge and of the mea- 
sures for tighter party discipline is thus essentially an en- 
hancement of Liu’s prestige and a consolidation cf the im- 
mense power he wields by virtue of his positions in the 
central party organs. He now emerges as the CPC's 
strongest personality after Mao and as its real dviving force. 
Unless he should be too impatient to take over the “throne” 
and should challenge Mao’s position directly—a very un- 
likely prospect—the stability and inner cohesion of the 
CPC seem assured for the present. In the event that Mao 
should disappear from the scene, it seems hkely that Liu, 
through appealing to the principle of “collective leadership” 
during a transitional period, may be able to emerge as the 
Khrushchev, with Chou En-lai as the Bulganin, of the post- 
Mao era. Such a prediction must remain, however, within 
the realm of speculation. 

While the Kao-Jao purge thus appears to have resolved 
the intra-party struggle fo; power in the CPC for the fore- 
seeable future, the problem of maintaining leadership 
solidarity is one which must always continue to plague a 
Communist totalitarian regime, be it the Chinese, Russian or 
any other. The reinforcement of the CPC's disciplinary ma- 
chinery wijl undoubtedly lessen the threat of internal dis- 
sension to some degree, but it will not, as emphasized ear- 
lier, eliminate the danger of opposition elements growing up 
at the level just below the top party leadership. 

The trend in the CPC in anticipation of Mao’s eventual 
death or retirement seems to be in the direction of the eol- 
lective leadership principle already being followed in the 
Soviet Union. Collective leadership, however, implies a de- 
licate balancing of contending forces and personalities, which 
by its very nature appears more susceptible to unset than 
the individual dictatorship of a Stalin or a Mao. Whether 
or not it will solve the leadership problems of the two 
major Communist regimes thus remains highly problemati- 
cal, and only time can provide the final answer. 
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INDIANS IN 


By A. E. Themas, 


Out of a total of approximately four million Indians 
overseas, Hongkong has her quota of 2500, or .00625%. 
From time immemorial Indians went abroad due to various 
reasons, chief among them being commercial, cultural and 
religious. Even before the advent of the Christian Era, the 
fame of India as a vast land of riches abounding in pearls 
and diamonds, rubies and emeralds, gold and spices, ivory 
and most exquisitely woven cotton fabrics had reached the 
four corners of the world. Indian spices were in great de- 
mand in Athens, Sparta and Macedonia, the three centres 
of Hellenic civilisation of ancient times. Alexander was not 
satisfied with the conquest of the mighty empire of Darius. 
He penetrated deep into the fertile valley of the Punjab 
where the Macedonian’s notions on India were confirmed at 
the sight of a thousand richly decorated elephants standing 
in array on the opposite bank of the Sutlej ready to meet 
his ravaging hordes. In Multan, through which city the 
Greek army returned to the Arabian Sea coast to board the 
flotilla on way back home, Alexander saw something which 
he had never seen before—a city richly laden with the finest 
Indian silk and cotton piecegoods, works of art, curios and 
warehouses full of general merchandise which his army was 
badly in need of. 


The Greeks gave way to the Romans. But the Roman 
mercenaries never reached the Indian borders. The elite of 
Metropolitan Rome and the provincial capitals of the em- 
pire longed for a regular supply of Indian goods, particularly 
spices and cotton piece-goods. They desired a greater supply 
of Indian works of art, jewellery and ornaments to decorate 
themselves and their apartments. But the Arab caravans 
and the nomadic tribes of central Asia maintained a mono- 
poly of this trade for several centuries. 


Rome fell to the Goths and the Barbarians. Later 
Islam conquered the world and Baghdad controlled the trade. 
In the meanwhile the message of Buddha was carried to 
South East Asian countries, the island domains of Indo- 
nesia, the Chinese mainland and Japan by the battalions of 
missionaries and monks sent out by Asoka, the greatest 
monarch who ever ruled India. The message of Peace and 
Ahimsa and the doctrine of self sacrifice enunciated by the 
Buddha for the attainment of nirvana (spiritual salvation) 
found a ready response in the countries to which the mis- 
sionaries set out and in no time Pataliputra now called Patna 
(where Asoka held his court) became the Vatican or ‘the 
Mecea of the Buddhists. Indians were welcome at all places 
where the new creed had spread and thousands of them went 
abroad and in the course of time settled down. Still later 
some of the princes of the Coromandel Coast on the East 
Coast of India who had ambitious designs of building up 
colonial empires abroad sent out naval expeditions against 
the island domains of the Indian ocean and the South East 
Asian countries. Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, Indochina and 
‘Burma came under the control of Indian princes. The 
ruins of the Hindu temples in Cambodia, Cochinchina, Viet- 
nam, Malaya, Java and the still prevalent Hindu civilisation 
of the Bali island testify in unerring terms to the great and 
predominant influence Hindu India had over those regions. 


The advent of the Muslim invasion of India saw the 
disruption of the Hindu empire and the replacement of Hindu 
rulers by a galaxy of over half a dozen Muslim dynasties 
who held their sway over India for well over 7 centuries. 
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The Hindu colonial empire abroad also succumbed and 
the Islamic creed gained momentum: Malaya embraced Islam, 
Indonesia followed suit. In the meanwhile, Jenghiz Khan 
and Kubalai Khan had succeeded in proselytizing a great 
number of Chinese and centra] Asian Buddhists to Islam. 

It was at a time when Islam had reached the zenith of 
its glory in India that Portugal, Spain and a few other sea- 
faring nations of the West thought of breaking the eastern 
trade monopoly of the Arab traders in the Levant by finding 
a sea route to India. Columbus, Vasco Da Gama, Captain 
Cook and other illustrious western explorers will long be re- 
membered for the efforts they took in their perilous expedi- 
tions to the East by crossing the great oceans. In the chain 
of events that followed the discovery of a sea route to India, 
political ambitions of colonial expansionism gained momen- 
tum and in the span of a century or so all the East lay 
prostrate at the feet of the adventurers—the masters of 
the seas. India became a part of the British empire, Indo- 
nesia a colony of Holland, Indochina a cofonial possession of 
France, Burma and Malaya Britain’s South East Asian ac- 
quisitions. Hongkong too soon became the Far East outpost 
of Britain. 


* * * 


Although since the days of Asoka, India had regular 
contacts with China because of cultural, religious and trade 
relations, the story of the Indian community in Hongkong 
is closely connected with the Colony’s becoming a part of 
the British empire. 

For two purposes Indians came to this part of the 
world since the advent of Britain in this area. Firstly, for 
trade a few Parsees from Bombay, a few Bhohras and 
Khwojas from Kathiawar and some Sindhis who were all 
hereditarily traders in India came to Hongkong. Another 
contingent of Indians too came—rather they were recruited 
and brought over for preserving peace in the British occupied 
and administered areas on the Chinese mainland and in the 
Colony. Sturdy Sikhs and Punjab Muslims, whose physical 
fitness made them excellent policemen and whose devotion 
to duty was only exceeded by their loyalty to their master, 
were recruited and brought to the Far East. The former 
police force in Shanghai had a good percentage of Indians. 


Those who came as traders were traders by tradition 
and soon they discovered Hongkong as an ideal place’ for 
business. In Shanghai too many Indian firms thrived well 
on China trade. Among the earliest Indian traders who 
came to the Colony mention may be made of a few of the 
more distinguished people who have left permanent marks 
of their stay in the Colony by contributing magnanimously 
and most generously to the Colony’s development. The late 
Sir Jamshetjee Jeejeebhoy who was created a baronet and 
knighted for his memorable services heads the list. The 
late Sir H. N. Mody who had a very humble beginning was 
made a Knight for a magnificent contribution he made to 
the cause of higher learning in Hongkong. When the idea 
of starting the university of Hongkong was first mooted Mr. 
Mody offered to erect the main building to house the highest 
temple of learning in the Colony and so long as the university 
of Hongkong remains, Sir Mody’s name will be remembered 
with gratitude and respect. So too Mr. J. H. Ruttonjee C.B.E. 
will go down into the history of Hongkong as an outstahding 
Indian who made profuse contributions to the betterment 
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of the Colony. Among the other Indians who came to the 
Colony in the very earliest times mention may be made of 
M/s Abdoolally Ebrahim & Co., Wassiamull Assomull & Co., 
D. Chellaram, Pohoomull Brothers and a few others. M/s 
Abdoolally Ebrahim and Co. who are well-known among 
business circles of the Colony was established in the Colony 
as early as 11 decades ago whose present proprietors are 
the grandsons and great grandsons of the late Mr. Abdoolally 
who came to Hongkong in 1842. So too are Wassiamull 
Assomull & Co. who had at one time over 64 branches all 
over the world, 20 of which were in China alone. 


The banking crisis of the latter sixties of the 19th 
century, the general global economic depression half a cen- 
tury later and the trials and tribulations of the occupation 
days during the second world war had in one way or the 
other checked the expansion of Indian business in Hong- 
kong. 

With the defeat of Japan and the restoration of the 
Colony a new era ushered in the history of Hongkong. A 
general feeling of peace and security once again pervaded 
Hongkong atmosphere. Those who managed to escape to 
India before the Japanese occupation returned to the Colony 
and found that free India had plentiful supply of many 
commodities that Hongkong needed. Soon there was a one- 
way traffic of Indian merchants to this Colony who brought 
much capital and as time passed on the Indian community 
in the Colony doubled and trebled. The Korean war afford- 
ed a boom period for Hongkong and more Indian capital 


'/ and merchandise flowed into the Colony. 


For quite a long time there existed an Indian organisa- 
tien known as the Indian Merchants Association which was 
more of a social institution. The idea of starting an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in the Colony was mooted and it re- 
ceived the encouragement of the Government of India and 
the blessings of Hongkong Government. In December 1952 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce was formally opened and 
ever since it is accommodated in Dina House which is the 
property of Mr. J. H. Ruttonjee C.B.E. Realising the im- 
portance of Hongkong the Government of India opened a 
Commission here which is also situated at the same pre- 
mises. 

As the Indian community made strides in the manifold 
spheres of life, the idea of building a Club was soon con- 
ceived. The Indian Club or the Kowloon Indian Tennis Club 
as it is called is one of the finest Clubs in the Colony with 
beautiful surroundings and a spacious Club Hall suitable 
for indoor games. The busy nature of the Indian mercantile 
community is more evident in the Club than elsewhere for 
except on week-ends there are fewer crowds there. 


The Sikh Temple which was bombed during the war 
was soon rebuilt-in such a way as to utilise the ground 
floor for sleeping accommodation for poor Indians, Indian 
tourists who don’t have enough means to hire rooms in 
costly hotels during their stay in the Colony are given not 
only free accommodation but also free food by the Gurud- 
wara (Sikh Temple). 

In 1953 a beautiful Hindu temple was built on the 
slope of the hill overlooking the evergreen meadow of the 
Happy Valley Race Course. At the ground floor of the 
temple an excellent Hindu Library and reading room is 
provided through: the generous contributions of Mr. D. S. 
Mohan and a few others. 

A mosque and a Parsee temple have also been existing 
in the Colony for long and all these religious institutions 
testify the high degree of the religious nature of the Indians. 
There are hardly two or three Indian Christians in Hong- 
kong all of them belonging to the Syrian Church—neither 
Protestant nor Roman Catholic—and each of them following 
a particular denomination. Otherwise in all probability 
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OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH ECONOMY 


By Paul 


What are the economic facts wnich Britain faces as it 
moves further into the year 1956? They are, as usual, a 
mixture of good and inspiring developments on the one hand, 
of less good and cautionary warnings on the other. In as- 
sessing this mixture it is all important to avoid the all too 
easy temptation of exaggerating, of focussing on one or 
other of the extremes. At the present moment there is 
perhaps an undue tendency to fasten on the darker side of 
the picture and to evoke and use the word “crisis” which fits 


there would have been an Indian Church also in Hongkong 
to add to the diversity of this cosmopolitan Colony. 


The India Association in Hongkong was established six 
years ago. So too was the Nav Bharat Club. Although 
the Indian Recreation Club was formed earlier its new pre- 
mises were opened only after the war. 


Indians in Hongkong today number about 2500, a vast 
majority of them being engaged and employed in trade and 
commerce. There are a few well-placed Indians in the 
Hongkong Government service. Social workers and leading 
personalities such as M/s H. T, Barma, NT. Assomull, F. T. 
Melwani, H. N. Harilela and a few cthers are well-known in 
both social and business circles. Among professional men 
Mr. A. el Arculli and John Arculli, (father and son) both 
solicitors, & Drs. Samy, Mahan Singh and Karanjia are also 
very well-known to the Hongkong public. 


Mr. B. P. Adarkar, a Cambridge educated Indian econo- 
mist, is the present Commissioner for India in Hongkong. His 
appointment as the Commissioner for India has been signi- 
ficant of the increasing importance India gives to Hong- 
kong. Mrs. Adarkar, a highly qualified physician, takes keen 
interest in the welfare of women and children. The latest 
move the Indian community has taken is to raise funds for 
an Indian dispensary in Hongkong. An Indian Charity Ball 
Committee was set up with Mr. Adarkar as Hon. President 
and Mr. F. T. Melwani as Chairman for raising funds. H.E. 
the Governor and Lady Grantham very kindly attended the 
Ball as guests of honour and a substantial amount of money 
was raised for the noble cause. 


Hongkong Indians have been contributing generously 
to ali deserving causes and the traditional friendly nature 
and sense of hospitality of Indians is well maintained by 
them. Although their brethren in some other countries over- 
seas suffer political disabilities and to some extent social 
stigmatisation, they are equals among equals in this Colony. 
There are a few reasons for it. Firstly, Indians are not 
too many here. Secondly, most of them are well-to-do 
traders who have their offices in India and hope to return 
to India. Thirdly, the Chinese peopie of Hongkong in 
general are without any race and colour prejudices and 
finally we have a benign Government in Hongkong. It was 
no wonder that Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, the leader of the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations, found it appropriate 
to pay a compliment to Sir Alexander Grantham, the 
Governor, in the course of a speech he delivered lately in 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


Although the Indian community in Hongkong is very 
small, it has been contributing its share to the development 
of the Colony as a great commercia! centre. Hongkong In- 
dians are adding to the political, economie and social progress 
of the Colony. 
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all too well into the politicians’ and journalists’ language 
and headlines. 

The word crisis does less than justice to realism and 
truth at the present moment. It has just been announced 
that industrial production in Great Britain in 1955 was nearly 
5 per cent greater than in 1954. The gold losses which 
gathered such momentum in the early and middle months of 
the year, have recently shown a reassuring tendency to 
disappear. Industrial investment has never been higher and 
there is every indication that in the coming year it will 
again break all records. Employment has remained high, 
British goods are still competitive, as witness the fact that 
exports last year were 5 per cent higher than they had 
been in 1954 and created a record both in respect of vaiues 
and of volume. All this is hardly the context in which to 
speak of “crisis”. 

And yet it would be idle to pretend that Britain does 
not face considerable difficulties. The strong and the weak 
points in the economy were recently subjected to a realistic 
diagnosis by Mr. Harold Macmillan, the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who, as behoves the new broom which must 
sweep clean, was not inclined to understate the difficulties 
with which he is being called upon to deal. It would not 
have helped him in the psychological aspect of his task to 
give undue prominence to the favourable factors in the 
situation. If he is about to apply the brake to the British 
economy, the mood he wants to create is one of awareness 
of the difficulties and of the dangers that threaten if these 
difficulties are not overcome in the reasonably near future. 

Macmillan certainly painted a rosy picture of the state 
of the consumer. Nearly everyone, he said, is doing very 
well. Sixteen per cent more household goods had recently 
been going into the average home than two years earlier. 
Eight per cent more clothing was bought and 53 per cent 
more food in the first eleven months of 1955 and 75 per 
cent more new cars were registered than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1954. In its turn this has encouraged indus- 
try to launch out on big new development schemes. All 
this has meant an improvement in the British way of life 
which, said Mr. Macmillan, “is a very fine thing while it 
lasts—if it lasts’. 

What did the Chancellor mean by this ominous little 
reservation? His meaning was made abundantly clear in a 
figure of speech in which he compared the British economy 
to the electric circuit in a household. It was a_ highly 
appropriate figure of speech since it was uttered at a time 
when Britain lay in the grip of a truly Arctic spell, when 
the pressure put on the available supply of electric current 
was at times such as to cause momentary breakdowns. In 
Britain’s “electric circuit”, said Mr. Macmillan, the power 
was supplied by the productive efforts of the nation. ‘That 
power was tapped for the various needs of the nation—food 
and clothing, roads and schools, factories and machines and 
the vast defence programme. Every time the nation made 
some further demand it was like plugging in another appli- 
ance. If the circuit was overloaded the fuse blew and 
there was a black-out. The fuse, said Mr. Macmillan, is 
confidence in the pound sterling all over the world, on which 
the functioning of the whole economy depends. In 1949 the 
system was grossly overloaded by the many demands made 
upon it, the fuse blew and the pound was devalued. That 
said Mr. Macmillan, must not be allowed to happen again 
and that was why he would be deciding very soon “which 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1955 


By Ricardo 


Hongkong’s trade for the year 1955 showed slight im- 
provement over the previous years. Imports increased by 
$283.5 million and exports by $117.4 m. Exports of local 
manufactured goods totalled $730 m. which is the highest 
figure for the past six years and is 370% higher than that 
for 1950. The improvement in trade last year is attributable 
to the following factors: (1) The reduction of tension in 
the Formosa Strait during the second half year; as a result, 
more China produce reached here. (2) Heavy transhipments 
of Chinese exports via HK to Japan and SE Asia. (3) The 
increased volume of reexports of Japanese goods to China 
and SE Asia. (4) Increase! purchases in the local market 
by SE Asia with US Aid Funds. (5) Increased exports of 
local products and the corresponding improvement in imports 
of raw materials especiaily from UK and US. 

Government revised trade control measures io stimulate 
the local market. In May, it announced that essential sup- 
plies certificates would no longer be required for strategic 
imports which would be controlled by import licences only. 
in December. quantitative import control over a large num- 
ber of minor strategic items were cased te permit importers 
to hold larger stocks. Many cargoes “frozen’’ under the 
Emergency Exportation Regulations of 1951 were released 
for internal consumption. 


plugs to pull out” so as to reduce the pressure on a some- 
what overloaded economy. 

The point to bear in mind in this metaphor is that even 
a small overioad of the circuit can blow the fuse. That is 
precisely the problem with which Britain is struggling at the 
moment. The demand on the resources of the nation are 
at the moment excessive—but not by more than, say, 3 per 
cent. Between 1953 and 1954 wage rates and the output 
of goods per person in industry went up more or less equally 
by 4 to 5 per cent; but last year while output per person 
went up by 3 per cent, wage rates went up by 7 per cent, 
while the dividends reported by industrial companies rose at 
an even higher rate. 

With this additional purchasing power let loose in the 
economy, in excess of the real increase in output, the in- 
evitable result was to draw in more imports and to encourage 
consumption at home of all kinds of goods that ought to 
have been exported. The margin may have been small, but 
the new effect on the balance of payments was substantial 
as may be judged by the fact that the reserves of gold 
and collars fell by £229 million, or by nearly 23 per cent 
last year. 

That is a state of affairs which cannot continue for 
long and it is to the credit of the Government that, in 
contrast with some of the earlier balance of payments crises, 
yemedial measures have been taken at this stage. Credit 
yestriction has been put into effect and an attempt is being 
made to curtail the overall purchasing power of the country. 
Additional measures may yet have to be resorted to and 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer hinted at them when 
he said he would soon have to make up his mind which “plugs 
to pull out” to reduce the load on the domestic electric 
circuit. The problem is marginal. A relatively unspecta- 
cular effort superimposed on the measure already taken 
should be sufficient to put the British balance of payments 
back into some semblance of reasonable equilibrium during 
fhe coming year. 


On the other hand, exports from here to China declined. 
Dealers in pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals and dyestuff 
experienced a difficult year because during the second half 
of 1955, China curtailed the import of these items to an 
insignificant quantity. The improvement in exports to 
Korea was limited by the short stock situation in the local 
market. Several countries in SE Asia tightened restrictions 
on the import of Communist goods while others preferred 
to import Japanese goods direct from Japan instead of 
through Hongkong. Buying offers from Korea, SE Asia and 
Taiwan were sometimes lower than indent costs which regis- 
tered several increases during the year particularly those 
indents for popular items of paper and metal of European 
and Japanese origin. To conclude more business, exporters 
here had to cut their profit to the minimum. Business 
volume, however, was better than in 1954 and dealers in 
paper, metal, textiles, foodstuff, construction materials and 
sundries reported a satisfactory year. 


Principal Yrading Partners 


China remained the number one supplier of HK sending 
$897.6 m. worth of goods 2s compared with $691.8 m. for 
1954. Japan retained the second position with $525.9 m. 
against $464.5 m. for 1954. Next on the list of leading 
suppliers of HK were: United Kingdom with $441 m. ($369 
m. for 1954) followed by US with $324.8 m. ($281 m. for 
1954). Among customers of Hongkong, China fell from the 
first position in 1954 with $390.8 m. to the fifth last year 
with only $181.6 m. Malaya climbed from the second to the 
first with $375 m. against $330.5 m. for 1954. In spite of 
the decline in her purchases from here ($224.6 m. in 1954 
to $193 m. in 1955). Indonesia remained the third on the 
list. Korea retained the fourth position with $170 m. in 
1954 and $192 m. in 1955. Exports to UK improved from 
$162 m. (5th position) in 1954 to $251.5 m. (2nd position) 
last year. 

Principal exports were textile yarn and piece goods, 
clothing, animal and vegetable crude materials, foodstuff and 
manufactures of metals. Textile yarn. fabrics and fibres; 
cereals and other food supplies; fuel; paper and metals con- 
stituted the major portion of HK’s imports. 


Trade with China 


As a result of China's direct trade with SE Asia, Japan, 
Africa etc., HK’s exports to China last year fell to $181.6 m. 
About 35% of this value covered shipments of manufactured 
fertilizer ($49.6 m.). Next important item was dyestuff 
which accounted for $45.8 m. Imports from China grew 
from the monthly figure of about $70 m. at the beginning 
of the year to almost $100 m. in December. Principal im- 
ports were live animals, chiefly for food ($170 m.); textile 
yarn and piece goods ($128.5 m.); fruits and vegetables 
($116 m.). There were also, insignificant quantities of 
various industrial products such as bicycles; phonographs and 
records; electric irons, stoves, clocks, fans, and other ap- 
pliances; paper and paper products; sewing machines; torch- 
light cases and batteries; fountain pens; window glass, 
cement, and other construction materials; glycerine, phenol 
and other chemicals. Only cement and paper enjoyed good 
local demand. Most Chinese industrial products were far 
inferior to similar goods from Japan, Europe, UK and US. 
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Another significant development in imports from China 
was the increaséd volume of canned and preserved food and 
table delicacies such as ducks from Peking, honey-dew 
melons from Sinkiang, wines from Maotai, hams from Yunnan 
and crabs from Shanghai. The demand for these items, 
however, was limited because the consumption of these de- 
licacies depended entirely upon a small sector of the local 
population. Furthermore, as a result of the keen competi- 
tion among increased number of shops selling these items, 
prices were much lower at the end of last year than during 
the first six months. 


On the whole, local firms who are agents of manufac- 
turers reported a successful year while many small traders 
had to switch from China trade to other business. Hong- 
kong’s trade with China will eventually fall into the, hands 
of a few leading firms here who are not only agents of 
manufacturers but are able to take up whatever Peking 
offers in return to balance the trade. Peking’s main interest 
in trade with HK is to sell and not to buy. Another head- 
ache which local traders experienced during the year was 
the uncertainty of supplies from China. As soon as a new 
market is cultivated by a local firm for a particular kind 
of China produce, Peking follows up the business by offering 
direct to this new market and cutting her supply of this item 
to Hongkong. 


Taiwan Trade 


Trade with Formosa last year declined by $49 m. from 
that for 1954: imports fell from $46.8 m. to $40.3 m. and 
exports from $79.9 m. to $37.4 m. Imports of essential oils 
improved from $5.1 m. in 1954 to $9.8 m. last year and fruits 
from $2.3 m. to $5.6 m. but these gains were not big enough 
to offset the drop in imports of sugar from $21.6 m. to $7.6 m. 
and tea from $10.1 m. to $7.1 m. The decline in shipments 
from here to Taiwan was mainly caused by the restrictions 
enforced by Taipei against non-essential imports. Other 
factors which slowed down the trade were the low buying 
offers from Taipei, the increase of HK-Keelung freight rates, 
and Taiwan’s increased imports from US, Japan and other 


countries. Principal exports which showed drops were: 

1954 1955 

(in million HK$) 
Animal and vegetable crudé materials ...... 10.2 8.6 
Fruits and vegetables 7.5 Zoi 
es See mere cntatcievecersiviote atcieistaistave 6.1 bp 
Pharmaceuticals ............ 6.6 2.8 
FAROE iarba isos arate saint ye ae nade seseeeak 4,1 aan 
Dairy products, eggs, etc.  ...ccesccee cece 4.1 -6 


In 1954, HK had an export surplus of $33.1 m. in trade 
with Taiwan. Taipei therefore tried to balance imports 
from here according to HK’s purchases from Taiwan. As a 
result, HK registered an import deficit of $2.9 m. last year. 
Among principal imports from Taiwan, sugar shipments were 
discouraged towards the end of the year by the drop of price 
in the local market on account of heavy arrivals from Japan, 
Philippines and other sources. The drop in tea imports re- 
flects the increased volume of direct shipments of Taiwan 
tea. to Africa and other overseas markets. Citronella oil 
was very. popular throughout the year; local dealers would 
have booked more shipments had the prices from Taipei been 
more stable. Taiwan bananas were largely reexported to 
Singapore, Bangkok, Saigon and Korea but the channelling 
of this commodity was monopolized by a few traders who 
took bananas in return for exports of items such as motion 
picture negatives. Taiwan also tried to push the export of 


handicraft and light industrial products but prices of these 


commodities were too high to’ interest local dealers. 
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Japan Trade 


Imports from Japan last year totalled $525.9 m. repre- 
senting an increase of 18% over that for 1954 ($464.5 m.). 
More Japanese firms established branch offices here to handle 
the increased volume of transhipments of Japanese exports 
to China and SE Asia. Imports of textile yarn and piece 
goods increased from $264.7 m. in 1954 to $297.2 m. last year. 
The improvement could be better if Japan did not limit the 
production of these items to keep prices up. Imports of 
cement increased from $16.9 m. to $18.9 m. Towards the 
end of the year, shipments of cement from Japan slowed 
down when China sent here substantial quantities of cement 
at very competitive prices. 

Imports of base metals improved from $16.5 m. to 
$31.6 m. reflecting not only better local consumption but 
also heavier reexports to SE Asia. An important factor 
which stimulated the imports of Japanese metals was the 
difficulty in getting supplies from Europe, US and UK es- 
pecially when indents from these sources advanced. By 
October, Tokyo had to restrict the export of several cate- 
gories of metal due to the shortage of raw materials in 
Japan. Manufacturers in Japan also tried to hike their 
prices but were repeatedly discouraged by the firm stand 
taken by local importers who refused to book the goods if 
prices went up too high. This was also true in the case of 
Japanese paper which found sudden strong demand here 
when supplies from Europe tightened and indents advanced. 
Japanese newsprint and other popular items of paper also 
met keen competition from Chinese products: in the local 
market. As a result, improvement in the imports of Japanese 
paper from $16 m. in 1954 to $25.4 m. last year was not 
as impressive as that achieved by base metals. 

Other imports which showed improvements were sugar 
from $8.7 m. to $14.6 m. and fish & fish preparations from 
$12.9 m. to $14.1 m. On the other hand, imports of ma- 
chinery from Japan declined from $25.7 m. to $17.7 m. due 
to the development of local machine building industry and 
the drop in the re-exports of this item to SE Asia. HK also 
bought less industrial chemicals, clothing and pharmaceu- 
ticals from Japan last year mainly due to the reduced volume 
of re-export of these items. 

From the local commodity market, Japan purchased 
more metal scrap, animal and vegetable crude materials, and 
textile fibres and waste than in 1954. Exports of oilseeds, 
however, declined mainly due to Japan's direct procurement 
of this commodity from China. 


1954 1955 

: (in million HK$) 
Qil seeds... petit sn disisiesiele s\e'v o's siaisisicieisiis ove sie 31.8 23.8 
Ores and nfetal* scraps ............00.0.0.. 10.7 20.8 
Textile fibres and waste ..........ccsccceees 12.5 14.1 
Animal and vegetable crude materials ........ 19.1 26.6 


Exports of scrap iron to Japan last year exceeded 60,000 
tons. In March, Japan switched from HK to US for the 
supply of scrap iron but later returned to the local market 
when US enforced restrictions on the export of this item. 


Korea Trade 


Korea’s interest in the local commodity market was 
centred mainly on textile yarn, cotton piece goods and various 
items of. paper. Shipments of these commodities to Pusan 
and Inchon ‘showed considerable improvements over those 
for 1954: Textile yarns and piece goods from $1006 m. 
to $111.1 m. and paper from $21.1 m. to $30.3 m. Due to 
Korea’s ban on the import of Japanese and Chinese pro- 
ducts, shipments to Korea consisted mainly of European and 
American goods and HK.manufactures. 

Orders for textile products were placed direct with 
local manufacturers; therefore such exports failed to stimu- 


| constituted 37% of HK’s total export to Malaya. 
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late prices in the local market. Demand for paper, how- 
ever, was met by local paper dealers who enjoyed prosperous 
business last year. Improvement in the export of paper 
was, however, limited by short stock of European and Ameri- 
can paper. One dealer was caught in an attempt to circum- 
vent Korea’s ban on Japanese goods by applying “made in 
Sweden” mark on Japanese paper. Exports to Korea were 
also curtailed by low buying offers from Seoul and increased 
HK-Korea freight rates for commodities such as textiles and 
paper. Exports which showed drops last year were phar- 
maceuticals from $6.3 m. to $3.5 m.; sugar from $6.2 m. to 
$2.5 m.; chemicals from $5.6 m. to $3.9 m.; and base metals 
from $4.1 m. to $2 m. 


Imports from Korea were insignificant compared with 
export figures. Seoul encouraged the export of Korean 
staples by granting export subsidies on several items but 
dealers here found it hard to market Korean staples and 


| therefore did not follow up their bookings after trial ship- 
_ ments. Total imports from Korea were: $10.1 m. in 1954 


and $10.3 m. in 1955. 


Malaya & Singapore 


Malaya was Hongkong’s number one buyer last year 


_ with purchases amounting to $375.4 m, about $45 m better 


than 1954. Principal commodities responsible for the im- 
provement in exports to Malaya were: 
1954 1955 
(in million HK$) 
Bruits, and. vemetables: 6 o.cie0sivianiensiesie ss siacie 48.1 51.8 
IG OTT IS Se eagat Drie ROBE NOTCH AOR AnC OOTaR oate 43.2 52.4 
Textile yarns and piece goods .............- 32.3 41.5 
-Manufactures of metals ...............---5- 8.8 13.4 
Miscellaneous manufactures” ..........---.++ 35.5 39.6 
Machinery and appliances .............----- 1.9 3.7 
Furnitures and fixtures” .......-..-eeeeeseee 8 2.4 
tne Pe Menace wala seis cn icieinis esse Wiekt <nisislet are aio 23.6 24.4 
The increase in Malaya’s purchases from here was 


mainly due to her strengthened purchasing power as a result 
of the firm world prices for rubber and tin—Malaya’s major 
exports. The improvement was also attributable to the 
increased volume of Malaya’s re-exports of HK products to 
Indonesia and Thailand. 


While HK’s total export to Malaya improved by. about 
14% last year, shipments of HK manufactures to Malaya 
rose by 39% ($73.9 m. in 1954 to $102.6 m in 1955) and 
Ship- 
ments of re-exports to Malaya also improved by 6% ($256.6 m. 
in 1954 to $272.8.m. in 1955) and constituted 63% of HK’s 
total export to Malaya. Shipments of re-exports to Malaya 
had been declining from $725 m. in 1951 to $359.7 in 1952, 
$268.8 m. in 1953, and $256.6 in 1954. The steady fall, 
however, levelled off during the last quarter in 1955 and 
as a result, last year’s record ef $272.8 m. was even better 
than that for 1953. 

Imports from Malaya last year totalled $151.4 m. repre- 
senting a drop of $10.3 m. from $161.7 m. in 1954. Imports 
of mineral fuels and lubricants rose from $82.7 m. to $83.9 m. 


and rubber from $5.9 m. to $8.6 m. but these improvements 


were not big enough to offset the drop in other imports. 


Indonésia Trade 


In spite of Djakarta’s tightening of restrictions on im- 
ports on account of her shortage of foreign exchange, ship- 
ments of reexports from here to Indonesia rosé by $43.2 m. 
from $69.9 m. in 1954 to $113.1 m. last year. Exports of 
Hongkong products, however, registered.a drop of $74.4 m. 
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from $154.7 m. to $80.3 m. As a result, Hongkong’s total 
export to Indonesia last year was $31.2 m. lower (from 
$224.6 m. in 1954 to $193.4 m. in 1955). Demand for HK 
manufactures in Indonesia remained strong and importers 
there bought large quantities of HK products through 
Malaya. Indonesian importers also arranged with local 
manufacturers and traders to ship cotton yarn, wheat flour, 
electric appliances, metals and machinery to Djakarta on 
l-year credit terms. Banks here, however, were reluctant 
to finance these transactions; only a few shipments were 
made consisting mostly of textile products. Shipments from 
here to Indonesia were also curtailed by the ever changing 


trade regulations and control measures in Djakarta. Exports 
which showed drops were: 
1954 1955 
(in million HK$) 
COMMING 3g serscesicurr canine cre se ates sees 24.5 9.8 
Machinery and appliances ............000 15.3 9.2 
Textiles) prodacts! | (Vii. 2./. seen emiiesietesenynciers 138.7 134.2 
Manufactures of metals .............-eeeeee 10.3 6.8 
Fruits and vegetables oo: ..seccsesecscseecen PACE b Ben | 
VADER IME -ocicisisoerisiislelsisisisiaiote cmisic eicis eter 4.4 3.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured goods ........ 4.9 2.6 


Some exports registered increases last year: pharmaceu- 
ticals from $700,000 to $1.2 m.; non-metallic mineral products 
from $1.6 m. to $4.1 m.; base metals from $900,000 to $1.7 m.; 
and transportation equipment from $1.3 m. to $4.1 m.; but 
these increases were not impressive enough to offset the 
drops in above exports. The increase in exports of base 
metals and the decline in shipments of manufactures of metals 
from here to Indonesia also reflect the growth of Indonesia’s 
domestic industry during the year. 


Imports from Indonesia were also lower than the pre- 
vious year. Animal and vegetable oils and fats fel] from 
$3.9 m. to $200,000; oil seeds, nuts and kernels from $3.6 
to $300,000; and live animals (chiefly for food) from $1.2 m. 
to nil. Authorities in Djakarta introduced several measures 
to boast the export of staples but the increases registered 
by mineral] fuels and lubricants ($13.9 m. to $14.7 m.); and 
by animal and vegetable crude materials ($9.3 m. to $11 m.) 
were not big enough to offset the above drops. As a result, 
HK’s total imports from Indonesia last year amounted to 
$28.9 m., representing a fall of $6.3 m. from $35.2 m. in 
1954. 


Thailand Trade 


At the beginning of the year, trade with Thailand was 
at its ebb. Total export to Thailand in January at $7.3 m. 
was less than the lowest monthly figure for the previous 
year: $8.7 m. in June 1954. The situation improved later 
when Bangkok .eased some of the restrictions on imports 
and increased the shipments of ‘her staples, particularly rice, 
to Hongkong. From September to the end of the year, 
exports to Thailand were kept above $18 m. per month 
which is better than the 1954 record figure. of $13.8 m. in 
March. Consequently, exports to Thailand last year totalled 
$179.1 m. as compared with $130.2 m. for 1954. Of this 
improvement of $48.9 m., $31 m. represents the increase in 
the export of textile products. 


Exports of HK manufactured goods totalled $60.8 m. 
last year ($10.8 m_ better than 1954) while shipments of 
reexports to Thailand amounted to $118.3 m. ($38.1 m. 
over the previous year). There were slight drops in ship- 
ments of pharmaceuticals, footwear, textile- fibres, fruits and 
vegetables, and sugar; but these drops were well offset by 
the improvements in exports of textile products, base metals, 
paper, etc.: 
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1954 1956 

(in million HK$) 
TERUG) GWEOGUCS> | syaree qoiete ate sleleleanonrsnrelee 26.6 57.6 
Basen metals sittesten ices cae creme ste elie ieraele 1.0 9.3 
BPADELIGY Geicipvereiaare stelehetaiaisie eisicepele es aia a vatetatera Fie iirte 3.9 9.5 
Essential oils, perfumes, and toilet preparations 8 3.0 
Manufactures: of -metals 9 a. 2: sijcemnw ns serie 8 6.9 9.6 
Miscellaneous manufactured goods ........-- Cay 9.4 
CHORDIE iii sma eich eae ole hele ole x's wlagtosaelenie e's 25.9 legs 
Doyestaiiie ys  ioi\ca ws eiontacc iach ouaathCarwre =, opare lle re tataseye orgie # 5.7 6.5 
GeEmMiGaS) sis eros aiatainVuahala siehatsininle/avsiletulelepa)ayaialn)» 1.6 ay 
PRATMACCUDICAIS, | a eye = wi rsaiosos eis)el¥e8 ei bo ielacaleia sia ic 8.6 6.2 
OGG WERT ee Carta slat car pepermia eta nlolsto vied! Crate faftieseraistnia 6.3 1.6 
Pextilesnbres aa cuca tierce stisie steseisteercre\cjale oialet nye 6.2 5.6 
Fruits and vegetables ........2s.-eeeseeeees 4.8 3.9 
ULL AD Ea avaisw/braruls wis nario} orale mi aiaheste tc @) + ee iaiaie((e/s\e\ eve 2.1 .& 

Imports from Thailand totalled $185.9 m. last year, 


representing an increase of $54.7 m. over 1954’s $131.2 m. 
The increase in imports of rice alone accounted for $42.8 m. 
($79.9 m. in 1954 to $122.7 m. in 1955). Other imports 
which showed increases were: wood, lumber and cork from 
$9.9 m. to $10.5 m.; live animals, chiefly for food from $7.9 m. 
to $11.9 m.; and oil seeds, nuts and kernels from $5.3 m. 
to $6.4 m. Trade returns for the past two years show that 
imports from Thailand exceeded exports from Hongkong 
and that HK’s import deficit rose from $1 m. to $6.8 m. 
last year: 


1954 1955 Improvements 
(in million HK$) 
Imports from Thailand .........- 131.2 185.9 54.7 
Exports; to Thailand! cj.cen « os05.55i0 130.2 179.1 48.9 
Import. Deficit = ........6..25 1.0 6.8 


Indochina Trade 


Hongkong’s exports to Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam 
last year totalled $125.6 m. as compared with $50.7 m. for 
1954. Imports from these countries registered an improve- 
ment of only $6.2 m. (from $22.7 m. to $28.9 m.). Exports 
during the first four months were not much better than 
those for the corresponding months in 1954 due mainly to 
Communist occupation of North Vietnam and fighting in 
Saigon. In May, speculators sent foodstuff and sundries to 
Saigon where prices of these items went up due to the short- 
age brought about by the fighting there. Shipments from 
here to Saigon returned to normal after June. During the 
second half of 1955, purchases from here of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction goods such as building materials, textile 
products, machinery and metal products made by Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia with US Aid Funds increased; shipments 
from here to Saigon and Pnompenh went up steadily from 
$8.9 m. in July to $15.9 m. in August and $18.8 m. in 
November. 


Exports of Hongkong manufactured goods improved 
from $7.7 m. in 1954 to $32.3 m. last year while shipments 
ef re-exports rose from $43 m to $93.3 m. The improve- 
ment in shipments of textile products ($33.9 m.) accounted 
for an increase of 45.3% in HK’s total exports ty Indochina 


last year. Principal] exports which showed improvements 
were: 
1954 1955 
(in million HK$) 
Textile” products acco casisc geseme v evat ee es 9.2 43.1 
Machinery and appliances 7.0 15.6 
Manufactures of metals ..... -5 6.4 
Building materials and fixtures 1.0 6.8 
f EE 2 WN gecren Ot cate te aoe aonb oes ac asin -5 4.3 
RETEST Ad Gaeendoertioces eta isieraiafe Siem in tein ei nicte a au 3.3 
Miscellaneous manufactured goods .......... 1.8 4.0 
COCR eve sca iasersieiere ie saietsisieeeiinis inate ets sce nieiete -8 2.8 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures ........ = 2.6 
BUS CINCERIS cca s wince waaslan crisis esinicisisiaaeta -6 wat, 
IROOUAUUIE ee cefisisontisalbcrices ew cistanieeisiteee rien 1 1.5 
Pharmaceuticals Gila ape nie otenie a ie ears <lalonty etetciahe Bek 1-9 


FAR EASTSRE 


Economic Review 


Burma Trade 


Hongkong’s trade with Burma totalled $60.1 m. last 
year, representing an increase of $10.4 m. over 1954’s total 
of $49.7 m. Exports to Burma, however, dropped by $16.1 
m. from $41.3 in 1954 to $25.2 last year. The decline in 
export was caused by Burma’s import restrictions. In March, 
Rangoon suspended all imperts under open general licences 
and cut imports of non-industrial raw materials covered 
by outstanding licences by 50%. The increased volume of 
direct trade betweeft Burma and China and Japan also affect- 
ed HK’s exports to Rangoon. As a result, shipments from 
here to Burma declined continuously from $4 m. in January 
to $1.7 m. in June. In July, Burma relaxed import restric- 
tions on foodstuff and canned goods from the Sterling area 
and Japan but shipments from here to Rangoon only im- 
proved slightly to $1.8 m. in July. Exports fell further to 
$600,000 in October after Rangoon increased import tariffs 
for sugar, gasoline, cigarettes, beverages and fruit juices and 
banned the imports of “rice thresher and rubber products 
such as rubber soles, heels and toys. Principal items respon- 
sible for the drop of $16.1 m. in HK’s exports to Burma 
last year were: 


1954 1955 
(in million HK$) 
Fruits and vegetables 3.1 1.1 
Pulp and waste paper 2.3 1.4 
Textile: products’ "2 Sac. 5-56 - ceeen eae 7.6 
Manufactures of metals .....-.....--0---005 2.9 2.3 
Building materials and fixtures ............ 3.1 1S 
Gloehine? | amet ses sc ee dies eine oasis ae 3.5 12 
Miscellaneous manufactured goods’ .......... 3.3 2.4 


On the other hand, imports from Burma jumped from 
$8.4 m. in 1954 to $349 m. last year. Of this improve- 
ment of $26.5 m., about $20 m. or 75% was the increase 
in imports of rice from Burma ($0.9 m. in 1954 to $20.9 
m. in 1955). 


Philippine Trade 


There was a slight improvement in HK’s exports to 
the Philippines; from $52.7 m. in 1954 to $53.1 last year. 
Exports of HK manufactured goods, however, declined from 
$22.2 m. to $18.8 m. Principal exports responsible for the 
improvement were pharmaceuticals ($1 m. to $2.1 m.), 
manufactures of metals ($1.7 m. to $1.9 m.), building ma- 
terials and fixtures ($2.2 m. to $2.5 m.), machinery and 
appliances ($1.4 m. to $1.9 m.), clothing ($3.2 m. to $3.4 
m.) and miscellaneous manufactures ($2 m. to $2.6 m.). 
Shipments to the Philippines last year were limited by the 
restrictions against the import of Communist and Japanese 
goods from here. Exports to the Philippines declined in 
April to a monthly total of $3.9 m. from February’s_ $5.5 
m. The situation improved slightly during June and July 
with the barter of Philippine sugar for HK manufactures; 
the monthly figure rose to about $6.5 m. However, when 
Manila enforced a 50% cut in the import of non-essential 
supplies in August, the figure fell to $4.8 m. and when im- 
ports financed with self-provided exchange were suspended 
in September, it further declined to $2.2 m. By the end 
of the year, exports from here to the Philippines recovered 
slightly to $3.8 m. in December but restrictions against 
the imports of Communist and Japanese goods from here 
remained very strict. 

Hongkong’s imports from the Philippines last year total- 
led $8.2 m. which is about -half a million dollars lower than 
$8.7 for 1954. Sugar imports dropped from $1.2 m. to 
$500,000; wood, lumber and cork from $1.3 m. to $900,000; 
and textile fibres from $2.5 m. to $1.8 m. A new item 
imported from the Philippines last year was iron and steel 
scrap which totalled 3,090 tons amounting to HK$869,000. 
Japanese salvage workers started last August to raise sunken 
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ships for the Philippines in accordance with an interim war 
reparations agreement. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


In 1954, UK bought from here $162.2 m. worth of 
goods, 46.3% of which consisted of HK manufactures ($75.1 
m.). Last year, exports from here to UK totalled $251.1 m. 
and shipments of HK products amounted to $139.5 m. or 
55.5% of HK’s total exports to UK. The improvement in 
HK’s exports to UK ($89.9 m.), however, was much less than 
the increase of $101.6 m. in HK’s imports from UK ($369.4 
m. in 1954 to $441 m. in 1955). Principal items responsible 
for the increase in imports were: 


1954 1955 Increases 
(in million HK$) 
Bese sexmetae Is gag arate (os ases crcsaccssiaseis, s.c/aiecs Si 27.5 40.4 12.9 
Transport equipment .............. 28.9 41.8 12.9 
EXGILE SH TES, MHS e tier... sieseiciateysie 9.8 21.0 11.2 
Machinery and appliances 57.5 70.9 13.4 
Textile yarns and piecegoods 80.2 86.5 6.3 
Manufactures. of metals .......... 11.3 14.6 3.3 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . 12.7, 15.8 3.1 


Exports of HK manufactured textile products to UK 
increased from $31.5 m. in 1954 to $81.2 m. in 1955 but this 
figure is still less than HK’s imports of textile products from 
UK last year. Nevertheless, this increase of $49.7 m. ac- 
counted for more than half of the improvement registered 
in HK’s total export to UK. Other items responsible for 
the increase in HK’s export to UK were clothing from $32.4 
m. to $61.7 m.; footwear from $30.9 m. to $44.6 m.; and 
miscellaneous manufactured goods from $14.2 m. to $21.7 m. 


Trade with the United States 


Trade with US showed improvements in both directions 
as a result of the relaxation of import and export restric- 
tions in US. Over 50 items were added during the year 
onto the list of exports to HK which do not require indi- 
vidual export licence. Many new items of HK manufactured 
goods were allowed shipments to US under comprehensive 
certificates of origin. The increase of $17.9 million in ex- 
ports to US (1954 $70 m., 1955 $87.9 m.) was mainly attri- 
butable to the increased shipments of clothing from $3.7 
m. to $9 m; furnitures and fixtures from $14.4 m. to $19.1 
m.; textile products from 900,000 to $2.9 m.; silver, platinum, 
gems and jewellery from $2.2 to $3.6 m.; and manufactures 
of metals from $700,000 to $1.2 m. This improvement in 
export, however, lost its significance when compared with 
the increase of $43.8 m. in HK’s imports from US (1954 
$281.1 m., 1955 $324.9 m.). Principal imports which show- 
ed inereases were: 


1954 1955 Increases 
(in million HK$) 
Textile yarns and piecegoods ...... 40.5 63 22.5 
PRET eyecare isials Gis'siw cisinis|leelein sic 6.4 13.4 7.0 
Machinery (other than electric) 12.8 19.1 6.3 
Base 15.2 18.8 3.6 
26.9 29.9 3.0 
30.5 33.6 3.1 
i 7.8 10.3 2.5 
Transportation equipment 6.4 8.0 1.6 
Trade with Other Countries 


Trade with Australia was better in 1955 than the pre- 
vious year. Principal items responsible for the increase in 
imports were cereals from $5 m. to $15.5 m. and sugar from 
$12.9 m. to $22.8 m. There were also more shipments of 
HK products to Australia last year; textile products in- 
creased from $13.1 m. to $14.2 m,; clothing from $7 m. to 
$9.8 m.; and footwear from $0.7 m. to $1.1 m. Canada sent 
here more base metals last year ($3.9 m in 1954, $6.7 m. in 


‘from $67.4 m. in 1954 to $49.1 m. last year. 
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1955) but the increase was offset by the drop in shipments 
of Canadian wheat flour, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, paper 
and transportation equipment to Hongkong. From here, 
ae bought more oil seeds and nuts, and HK manufac- 
ures. 


Ceylon sold more coffee and tea to HK last year ($3.9 m. 
in 1954, $4.2 m. in 1955) but shipped here less staples such 
as fruits and vegetables, oil seeds, ete. As a result, HK’s 
imports from Ceylon in 1955 were slightly lower than those 
for the previous year. Exports of HK manufactured goods 
consisted of the major portion of HK's exports to Ceylon and 
remained at the level of the previous year. 


India bought from HK only $20.9 m. worth of goods 
last year consisting mainly. of machinery and building ma- 
terials but sent here $83.8 m. worth of goods including 
textile fibres ($30 m.), animal and vegetable oils and fats 
($12.7 m.), textile yarns and piece goods ($25.8 m.), ete. 
In 1954, HK’s imports from India totalled only $53.4 m. 


New Zealand: HK’s exports to New Zealand improved 
from $9.3 m. in 1954 to $15.2 m. last year. Principal items 
responsible for the increase were base metals from $0.4 m. to 
$2.1 m.; clothing from $2.4 m. to $4.2 m; and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods from $0.5 m. to $1.5 m. Imports re- 
mained at 1954 level and consisted mainly of meat and meat 
preparations; daily products; and sugar. 


North Borneo: Trade with North Borneo improved last 
year with more rubber, wood, lumber and cork from North 
Borneo; and more foodstuff and HK manufactured goods 
to North Borneo. 


Pakistan’s shipments of textile fibres to HK declinéd 
As a result, 
HK’s total imports from Pakistan fell from $67.8 m. to $53.9 
m. HK’s exports to Pakistan dropped from $14.2 m. to $5 
m., mainly due to the decline in shipments of textile products 
from $11.5 in 1954 to $1.8 m. last year. 


Imports from South Africa totalled $26.3 m. last year 
as against $31.3 m. for 1954. Items responsible for the 
drop were animals & vegetable oils and fats from $4.9 m. 
to $2.6 m.; and dyestuff from $9.1 m. to $1.7 m. From here,. 
S.A. bought more HK manufactured clothing and miscel- 
laneous items but shipments of textile products decreased 
from $18 m. in 1954 to $11.9 m. last year. As a result 
HK’s total export dropped from $24.7 m. in 1954 to $23.9 
m. last year. In West Africa, Hongkong products enjoyed 
better demand last year. Shipments of clothing rose from 
$14.1 m. to $21.5 m.; manufactures of metals from $14.5 m. 
to $15.3 m.; textile products from $1.6 m. to $1.9 m. and 
miscellaneous manufactures from $3.3 m. to $5.6 m. As a. 
result, HK’s total export to W.A. last year improved to 
$53.8 m. from $40.6 m. for 1954. Imports of textile fibres 
from East Africa last year improved to $39.2 m. from $29.9 
m. for the previous year. On the other hand HK’s exports 
to E.A. declined from $41.5 m. in 1954 to $36.8 m. last 
year. Clothings dropped from $20.8 m.'to $16.6 m.; tex- 
tile products’ from $11.4 m. to $7.6 m.; and manufactures 
of metals from $5.1 m. to $4.4 m. Shipments of oil seeds, 
nuts and kernels from Central Africa declined from $4 m. 
in 1954 to $0.8 m..last year. Total imports from C.A. de- 
clined from $6.7 m. to $1.4 m. There was a slight improve- 
ment in exports to C.A. ($15.5 m. to $166 m.) as a result 
of increased shipments of HK products consisting mainly of 
clothing and textile products. 

Shipments of HK products (clothing, footwear, metal 
manufactures, and textiles) to British West Indies also 
improved and HK’s total exports to this area advanced from 
$16.8 m. in 1954 to $19.3 m. last year. British Oceania, 
however, bonght less HK manufactures last year; total ex- 
port dropped from $6.2 m. to $5.8 m. 
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Egypt sent here $13.9 m. worth of textile yarns in 1954 
but last year imports of this item from Egypt amounted to 
only $928. Total import therefore dropped from $15.1 m. 
to $2.1 m. 

Brazil supplied HK with $103.9 m. worth of textile fibres 
in 1954. Last year, imports of this item from Brazil 
diminished to $17.1 m. HK’s total import from Brazil fell 
from $194.1 to $17.2 m. 

Macao: Trade with Macao showed slight decline last 
year: imports from $62.3 m. to $53.7 m. and exports from 
$63.8 m. to $57.4 m. The decline in imports was mainly 
attributable to the drop in shipments of perishable food 
supplies from the Mainland via Macao. Hongkong also sent 
cereals and other foodstuff to Macao last year ($6.8 m. in 
1954, $2.9 m. in 1955). 

Imports from Austria, Finland and Sweden showed slight 
improvements mainly due to the increased shipments of 
paper to HK. Imports of pharmaceuticals from Italy drop- 
ped from $6.4 m. to $3.7 m. last year. This drop, however, 
was offset by the increase in imports of textile products from 
$14.8 m. to $20.6 m. Total import from Italy advanced 
from $31.8 m. to $36.6 m. last year. 

HK’s exports to Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Netherlands and Switzerland improved slightly last year 
mainly due to the increased shipments of HK products and 
China produce. Imports from these countries, however, 
were lower than those for 1954. Imports of fertilizers from 
Belgium totalled $101.5 m. in 1954 but dropped to only 
$45.3 m. last year. Imports of pharmaceuticals and meat 
from Denmark dropped from. $1.2 m. to $0.9 m. and from 
$4.2 m. to $0.8 m. respectively. Imports of transportation 
equipment from France increased from $90,000 in 1954 to 
$5.8 m. last year but imports of French pharmaceuticals, 
paper, and base metals showed considerable drops from $10.4 
m. to $2.7 m., $1.5 m. to $0.7 m., and $3.4 m. to $2.1 m. 
respectively. Imports of chemicals from West Germany de- 
clined from $17 m. to $9.4 m.; dyestuff from $62.8 m. to 
$35.4 m.; pharmaceuticals from $9.3 m. to $3.8 m.; and paper 
from $3.4 m. to $1.4 m. Total import from West Germany 
dropped from $155.6 m. to $128.4 m. From Netherlands, 
HK imported $9.3 m. worth of pharmaceuticals in 1954; it 
dropped to $1.9 m. last year. 

Imports of paper from Norway totalled $7.8 m. in 1954; 
it amounted to only $4.7 m. last year. Switzerland sent 
here $80.1 m. worth of photographic and optical goods, 
watches and clocks in 1954; these imports declined to $74.9 
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m. last year. The drop in imports of paper from Europe 
was not because of the decline in demand in the local market; 
on the contrary the demand here was strong but supplies 
from Europe were hard. to obtain_throughout the year. The 
drop in the imports of watches and movements from Switzer- 
land was.attributed to the decline in the smuggling of these 
items to Japan and SE Asia as a result of HK’s improved 
anti-smuggling measures. Imports of French metals, how- 
ever, were much curtailed by the keen competition from 
Japanese goods. The decline in imports of pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, dyestuff, and fertilizers from Europe was the re- 
sult of curtailed purchase of these items from here by China 
during the second half of last year. 


Prospects for 1956 


The decline in Hongkong’s trade since 1951 has levelled 
off. This is mainly attributable to the efforts of local busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers in their struggle against adverse 
trade conditions and to their success in utilising the local 
banking and shipping facilities to increase HK’s earning and 
in shifting the direction of trade to improve HK’s export. 

Hongkong prospered during the trade boom in 1951, sur- 
vived through the ebb in 1954, and finally began to recover 
last year with a general improvement in foreign and domestic 
trade. Local businessmen and manufacturers are very opti- 
mistic particularly now when London and Washington are 
considering to review the embargo list in trade with China. 
Government shares this optimism and is launching many 
impressive construction projects. Private building projects 
are getting bigger and more ambitious. The tourist trade is 
growing rapidly. The newly organized Exporters’ Associa- 
tion is doing their utmost to push the sales of HK products 
and with the establishment of new markets for HK manu- 
factures, more factories are being opened up here every day. 

Traders who specialize in China trade are confident that 
with the embargo on China trade being eased, they will be 
able to do more business with Peking. Others believe that 
with the increased US Aid to the Far East, SE Asia and Korea 
will improve their purchases from here in 1956. Dealers 
here are booking more indents from Europe, US, UK, Japan 
and other sources to remedy the short stock situation which 
curtailed much of the trade in the local market last year. 

Trade in 1956 should be better than last year parti- 
cularly in the export of HK manufactured goods and in 
the transhipment of Japanese and Chinese products. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


«an event of historical significance took place on Novem- 
ber 14, 1955 when an agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy was formally signed in Washing- 
ton between the United States and Japan. It marked the 
fact that 10 years after the dropping of the atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima, Japan was taking its first step towards the 
development and utilization of atoms for peace through co- 
Operative measures on an international basis. This agree- 
ment was given legislative approval on the closing day of 
the: 23rd extraordinary Diet session last December when 
three other important bills dealing with nuclear energy de- 
velopments in Japan were enacted. 


Another highly significant highlight of 1955 was the 
selection of Japan as one of the 15-members of the Scientific 
Committee established by the United Nations to study effects 
of radioactivity on man and his environment, 

The first Japanese steps to make up the lag—as com- 
pared with other nations—in the field of atomic research and 
technology were taken at the 19th session of the Diet in 
March, 1954. At that time, a so-called atomic energy budget 
was drawn up to provide Y235 million as research funds 
for the peaceful utilization of atomic energy and Y15 million 
as expenses to push the search for uranium mines. In May 
of the same year the Preliminary Council for Atomic Energy 
Utilization was established in the Cabinet’ with the Deputy 
Premier as the Director. Investigations were carried out, 
discussions held and decisions made on basic policies and 
other important matters concerning the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 


A preparatory committee for the atomic energy budget 
was next established in the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. As a means for implementing the atomic 
energy budget for that year, the Council decided to carry 


out the following progam: 1. Investigation of atomic 
energy development in various countries; 2. Construction 
of an atomic reactor for research purposes; 3. Research 


and investigation of vital facilities and materials; and 4. 
Prospect for uranium resources in the country. 


In order that Japan may embark in the unknown field 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy, it was of urgent necessity 
for her to first of all study on-the-spot atomic research, de- 
velopment and uses in the various advanced nations. For 
‘this purpose, a group of thirteen scholars and specialists was 
commissioned by the Minister for International Trade and 
Industry to survey atomic energy developments abroad. The 
mission left Japan at the end of- December, 1954 for a three- 
month inspection trip of the United States and Eprope. 


In January, 1955, an allocation of enriched uranium was, 


offered by the United States on the basis of a bilateral 
agreement to be made between Japan and the United States. 
This was an offer which the U.S. Government had made to 
all friendly countries in accordance with the announcement 
at the U.N. General Meeting in November, 1954 as part of 
the U.S. President’s Atom-for-Peace Program.‘ America’s 
proposal was not confined to the question of distributing 
enriched uranium but also included several training programs 
for various peaceful uses of atomic energy. Under the pro- 
grams, the AEC presented Japan with a large library on 
atomic energy. Japan has also thus far sent two groups 
(two students the first time and four the second) to the 
Reactor Training School at Argonne National Laboratory 
and is presently recommending four candidates for the third 
-elass. Two students were also dispatched in May, 1955 to 


the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies for additional 
courses in radio isotope techniques. 


Moreover, seven Japanese doctors accompanied a 23- 
member group of doctors from 12 countries ‘and inspected 
cancer hospitals and other research centers in the United 
States for a period of five weeks from June, 1955. A second 
group representing 13 nations made an inspection tour of 
the same facilities during October and November. One Japa- 
nese doctor was included. Given the opportunity for the 
first time to speak on the question of atomic energy 
at an international conference, Japan urged the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies to take up the study of 
radiation and its effects upon all forms of life and to 
spread information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
as widely as possible. This proposal was laid before the 
Eighth General Conference of UNESCO, and was submitted 
in the form of a joint proposal together with France and 
India, and was unanimously adopted. 

Japan participated further in the meeting of experts on 
radio isotopes held in Paris in June, 1955 under the spon- 
sorship of UNESCO. In August of the same year an Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
was held in Geneva sponsored by the United Nations. Japan 
dispatched a first-rate scientific group to this meeting which 
was on a scale unprecedented in history. The meeting 
proved to be a huge success with valuable reports -and 
materials of various nations concerning atomic energy being 
presented. It was of special significance and value to Japan, 
since it was speeding up its work in the field of utilizing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

The establishment of the structure for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in Japan was given added impetus 
through the smooth progress of negotiations for the con- 
clusion of an atomic energy agreement with the United 
States. First of all, an Atomic Energy Research Institute 
was established in October, 1955 as a temporary organ to 
receive enriched uranium and to develop atomic energy. And 
in November, the Preliminary Council for Atomic Energy 
Utilization decided to carry out an atomic energy research 
development plan. This ‘plan envisages the following: 1. 
Completion of an atomic reactor of a 50 kilowatt water 
boiler type, using 0.8 kg U-235, in 1956. 2. Completion of 
a 1,000-kw reactor, CP-5 type, using 1.7 kg U-235, in 1957. 
3. Completion of a 10,000-kw reactor, graphite moderated, 
heavy-water cooled and natural-uranium fueled, in 1958. 4. 
Construction to be started on a Power Demonstration Re- 
actor in 1959. 5. Completion of a 1,000-kw swimming-pool 
type reactor using 2.8 kg U-235 to be installed in a uni- 
versity. 

Two laws concerning the establishment (in January 
1956) of an Atomic Energy Commission and an Atomic 
Energy Bureau within the Prime Minister’s Office and a 
Basic Atomic Energy Law were submitted to the Extra- 
ordinary Diet session of December, 1955 along with the U.S.- 
Japan Atomic Energy Agreement. They were all passed by 
an overwhelming majority. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is a policy-making organ headed by a State Minister 
and composed of four members. It will decide basic policies 
concerning atomic energy uses and plan, discuss and decide 
on other important matters. The Atomic Energy Bureau of 
the Prime Minister’s Office performs the duties of a Secre- 
tariat. 

The Diet formally approved on Dec. 23, 1955 the selec- 
tion of four members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
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PEKING’S POOR PROPAGANDA 


The Naticnal Committee of the P.P.C.C. endorsed the 
political report of Prernier Chou En-lai on the subject of 
Formosa and repeated his threat to liberate it by means of 
war, if necessary. This was little more than a formal ges- 
ture, for the socalled United Front of which the P.P.C.C. 
is now a symbol, is no longer an independent body. But 
it did markedly throw its influence, manifest in a whole suc- 
cession of speeches, on the side of a peaceful settlement. 
No doubt in this, as in so many difficult issues of policy, 
the threat is the minor, and persuasion the major, factor. 
One former Nationalist leader or General after another 
joined in the chorus of persuasion, and some voices were 
heard which had long vanished from public ken. 

There was a sound recognition in all this of true values. 
The primary problem is one of Nationalist policy. The 
American aspect is secondary, though this could change dras- 
tically unless due care is taken. The question of the off- 
shore islands in particular is one in which the Natienalist 
garrison there and in Formosa has the upper hand. Half 
2 million troops cannot be dismissed by a mere gesture. 
The Generalissimo himself even had the whiphand in policy, 
as was shown in the trial of strength over the U.N. veto, 
when he turned down again and again the urgent pleas of 
President Eisenhower. 

The report to the P.P.C.C. did take some account of 
this alignment of facts and forces. But the Chinese Pre- 
mier’s report was based on the attitude of “American ag- 
gressive circles” and their policy was described as one of 
“war, intimidation and blackmail.” The charge would have 
received greater weight were it not for the fact that no 
Communist Government has ever attained pewer saved by 
the first two of these elements, and if terrorism were sub- 
stituted for blackmail it would not be unjust. Be that 
as it may, a grave situation has developed, which was re- 
flected in the concern expressed in a lengthy Reuter despatch 
over the projection of the Far East once again, after long 
as follows: Mr. Ichiro Ishikawa, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations (Keidanren); Dr. Hideki 
Yukawa, Nobel Prize winner in physics; Dr. Yeshio Fujioka, 
Professor ef Physics of the Tokyo Educatien University; 
Dr. Hiromi Arisawa, Professor of Economics of Tokyo Uni- 
versity. State Minister Matsutaro Shoriki was appointed to 
take the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Many private firms are engaged in atomic research in 
preparation for “the atomic industry of tomorrow.” The 
Government is subsidizing first-rate firms and research groups 
and rendering assistance in procuring materials for atomic 
reactors such as heavy water and graphite as well as assist- 
ing in research on radiatior instruments and devices for pro- 
tection against radiation. The following are the main com- 
panies and organizations commissioned to carry out research 
under the 1955 budget and their subjects of research: 

Tokyo Shikaura Electric Ca. Experiments on fast 
neutron scintillator and small electrometer tube. Hitachi: 
Trial manufacture of neutron counter. Scientific Research 
Organization: Experiments on neutron counter. Shimadzu 
Seisakusho: Experiments on scintillation counter. Nissan 
Chemical Ind.: Intermediate tests on obtaining uranium from 
reck phosphate. Showa Denke K.K.: Research orn manufac- 
ture of graphite for atomie reactor use and basic research 
or the heavy water exvhange process. Fuji Photo Film: Tria! 
mannfacture ef film badge for gamma ray use. Japan Science 
Promotion Societys Basic research on atomic reactor de- 
signing. 


quiescence, into the forefront of the cold war. It would be 
better if the first problem, two-thirds or more solved, were 
removed from the fields of controversy right away by com- 
pletion of the other third and thus from violent propaganda. 
In the current controversy China’s strengest point is her 
claim to Formosa or at least for a satisfactory settlement 
of that problem. Her weakest point by far is the treatment 
of aliens and prisoners, Yet this is the issue continually 
stressed in Chinese propaganda. 


The Chinese authorities’ treatment of Consuls, Bishops, 
priests, merchants and others under the present regime surely 
ought to inhibit criticisms of the “persistent persecution of 
Chinese students studying in America, which is illegal and 
inhuman.” There are many others besides Chinese students 
who have suffered a good deal since McCarthyism took hold. 
But except for trouble with the immigration authorities over 
their status, expired visas, etc., these Chinese appear ts 
have been treated with the consideration the United States 
has always extended to them from the first. No country 
and no veople have gone out of their way so obviously to 
befriend the Chinese. And in all the criticisms inspired by 
a bitterly hostile propaganda there is not one word about 
the fact that the two countries were at war for a con- 
siderable period in Korea. It may or may not have had 
its effect on the attitude of the Chinese toward the “aliens” 
whose rights (applied only to Chinese) a writer named Wang 
Tieh-yai, posing as an expert on international law, so 
vehemently upholds in his denunciation of the Americans. 
™ view of what happened to foreign and especially Catholic 
missionaries, and other foreign residents, it really is astonish- 
ing to read a passage like the following from this Mr. Wang 
in the Tientsin Ta Kung Pao: “It should be pointed out 
here that the persecution of Chinese students studying in 
America by the U.S. Government is absolutely illegal. Clear- 
eut provisions have been laid down in international law 
about the treatment of foreign residents in a country as 
well as their rights of leaving the country of domicile .... 
Any country should protect the person and property of aliens 
domiciled in its land. The U.S. Government’s action in 
prohibiting the legitimate movements of Chinese students 
studying in its country and conducting secret service investi- 
gations and even making false accusations and putting them 
in custody constitutes the most flagrant discrimination 
against Chinese students.” No evidence has yet been ad- 
duced to show that any Chinese student was held in custody, 
though they were not allowed to return to the mainland 
during the active period of the Korean war. But a whole 
procession of dignitaries, exceeding in number perhaps the 
whole of the Chinese students then in the U.S., from vener- 
able Bishops all the way down the scale to the humblest 
foreigner, could be paraded before Mr. Wang and say 
“amen” to his recital of the rights of alien residents. It 
would be interesting to compare their experiences with those 
of the Chinese students in the U.S, and to compare the 
appearance of the missionaries and other aliens who crossed 
the short road to liberty at Lowu, and those Chinese students 
who crossed to the Kowloon railway station from the ships 
that brought them from America. The maltreatment of 
missionaries and others was totally unnecessary save for the 
purposes of terror. They could easily have been put aboard 
trains and evacuated wholesale. Even the Japanese—whose 
treatment of prisoners was a byword—adepted this course 
in China, and Britons and Americans in prison had first 
choice after the diplomats to leave on the evacuation ships. 
It would have been all the easier because there were in 
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“BLIND SALE AND. SLAUGHTER” OF 
FARM ANIMALS IN CHINA 


One of the appalling tragedies of Stalin’s ruthless im- 
position of his will upon the more industrious and prosperous 
peasants in the Soviet Union (the kulaki) was the savage 
destruction by the latter of so much of their cattle and other 
farm stock. A minor warning on this danger has recently 
occurred in China, where—in the words of the leading Com- 
munist daily in Tientsin, the Ta Kung Pao—‘“a new situation” 
has emerged in the livestock market in the rural areas. 
In many areas the peasants have been selling their draught 
animals in large numbers. Because there are far more 
sellers than buyers, the prices for small animals (presumably 
calves and donkeys) have dropped drastically, and profiteer- 
ing butchers are taking the opportunity to slaughter the 
small draught animals in large numbers. From the situation 
reflected in the purchase of cow hides by the State, the 
cattle slaughtered during the past year showed a great 
increase, and calves have constituted a very large proportion 


fact fewer non-Russian Westerners in China in 1950 than 
were evacuated by the agreement with the Japanese on the 
éxchange of prisoners in 1942. 

None of the Chinese students in the U.S. came from 
mainland China after it fell to the Communists. They would 
not have been given visas to go to America by that Govern- 
ment, and indeed all Chinese who wished to go abroad for 
study after the changeover in Peking in 1949 went to 
Moscow. In a!l the propaganda about the American re- 
fusal during hostilities in Korea to let any students return 
to China not a word is said about the de facto state of war 
between China and the U.S. Had there been a formal 
declaration every Chinese citizen in the U.S. would have been 
due for internment. In fact none were interned, and the 
detention for five years in a mental home of an unfortunate 
schizophrenic ought never have been made the object of 
such sustained propaganda. Jnstead of concentrating on 
the issue of Formosa they deviated from the plain line taken 
by the Prime Minister in his report to the P.P.C.C. Was it 
just ham-handedness on the part of those directing or 
writing propaganda in Peking, a lack of firm directives, or 
just the hatred of those who have left their own countries 
and in serving the Communist cause are not only “more 
Royalist than the King” but take their line more from Mos- 
cow Radio than from the Peking authorities? 

What would be the reaction of any normally intelligent 
person to the Liu Yung-ming case? The propagandists 
alleged again and again that this poor fellow was kept in a 
mental home for five years not because he was in fact men- 
tally affected but because he wanted to go back to China. 
It was part of the cold war! If those responsible for this 
line had stopped to think for a minute they would have ask- 
ed, as any normal person would and did, why this one man 
was detained in an asylum and none of the others? And why 
should “secret service agents” pester this unfortunate aboard 
ship not to go back to China and leave the really useful 
men, the 40 odd doctors, physicists and other scientists and 
others alone? The first principle in good propaganda is 
not to insult your own or the public’s intelligence. This 
was what actually happened in this case. it has made things 
no easier for Britain, which is striving desperately to secure 
2 settlement of the offshore islands issue first as a preliminary 
to further developments. This propaganda of hate while 
professing a desire for relaxation of tension merely makes 
matters a thousand times more difficult. 


of the animals slaughtered. “If this situation is allowed to 
develop further, serious damage will be done to the hopes 
of increase in agriceltural production and to the consolida- 
tion and development of the movement for expansion of 
prodncer co-operatives. 

The large-scale sale of draught animals has been no 
accident. The rural areas are going through penetrative 
changes and rural economy is in the process of gradual 
recrganization. Individuai peasants are becoming members 
of producer co-operatives. In the past they work small plots 
of land: today the farms of the producer co-operatives are 
“endiess to the naked eye.” For this reason, the means of 
production previously emplcyed do not fully meet the necds 
cf the development, of production. The small draught animal 
is clearly not in keeping with the needs of increased produc- 
tion on a larger scale. Hence many producer co-ops had 
been trying te exchange small for iarge draught animals. 
All the same the blind saie and large slaughter of small 
animals is a serious matter. The ideology stiil exists of 
“putting up a big front.” and this attitude leads members 
rearing small animals to sell out. The protection of these 
animals is now an urgent task. Before the mechanization 
of agriculture the draught anima! must still be from begin- 
ning to end the basic power for production. Even as things 
are, there are not enough draught animals and the shortage 
will be even more irtense later with the development of 
producer co-ops. Moreover, Heilungkieng province, whick 
has always been the major producer of animals, cannet any 
longer allow them to be exported, because of their own 
needs. Indeed the province itself will face a shortage of 
about 370,000 head of cattle for draught purposes as 2 re- 
sult of the .intensive development going on there. The 
conditions in areas which have always depended on outside 
supply are naturally much more serious. 

There has been a great increase in the watering of 
fields from wells, and only a small number can be operated 
by machinery. The overwhelming majority will have to 
be worked by animals. Heilungkiang is turning all the big- 
ger draught animais out on to the ploughing and reclama- 
tion of wasteland, and using the smaller animals for a host 
of lighter tasks. so the smaller animais wili stili he very 
useful. The successfui tackling of this problem by the party 
hsien committee in Linhsien, Honan, is quoted to show that 
it is feasible and useful to mobilise the masses in an over- 
all plan for the disposal of existing animals, and to embody 
in all the calculations also the animals outside the producer 
co-operatives. The problem is to explain the truth to the 
peasants and to devise concrete measures for them. The 
unevenness of distribution of the animals and the great 
differences between the various areas make the work of 
regulation essential. When great numbers of cattle appeared 
on the markets for sale in Shantung, the local Party com-- 
mittee charged the suppiy and marketing co-operatives with 
the task of purchasing them. Normal conditions were then 
soon restored. Socialist economy must occupy the cattle 
markets in the rural areas. In the past these cattle markets 
were left without responsible people to control them. This 
situation is now to be changed, and the supply and market- 
ing co-operatives must take over. 

The destruction of tne young animals was so serious 
that the State Ccounci)- felt impelled to issue a Directive on 
December 26, instructing: the local authorities to stop this 
slaughter and see to it that the co-operatives which enforce 
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the system of conversion of draught animals into public 
property be responsible for their care and where the owners 
take over the grown animals completely and compensate the 
co-operatives for expenses incurred, assist the owners in 
regard to the supply of fodder. The latter problem must be 
solved for the whole co-operative, the whole village and the 
whole rural area in accordance with measures for unified 
arrangements and over-all planning. Co-operatives must 
also adopt positive measures in regard to the breeding of 
young animals. Those feeding young animals should have 
their taxes reduced and sufficient fodder must always be 
retained for their use and for pregnant animals. In any 
transaction involving the animals the principle of mutual 
benefit must be upheld. The State commercial departments 
and the marketing co-operatives must take note of the sur- 
plus or shortage of draught animals in their particular areas 
and make a good job of the problem of regulation. The 
protection of young animals, concluded Premier Chou En-lai 
in his Directive, “is an important task for the breeding of 
draught animals and the promotion of agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

Another State Council Directive concerned the raising 
of more hogs. It complained that in 1955 there was a 
sharp drop compared with the first half of 1954 and this 
was inconsistent with the daily growing needs of the country 
and disadvantageous to the development of the whole na- 
tional economy. The ravages of floods were partly due to 
the drop in the first part of 1955. Also, too little grain was 
reserved for the pigs. More grain is new available and the 
peasants can own over 30,000 million more catties of grain 
than in 1954. Concrete plans have to be produced by the 
people’s councils of the different provinces. “The basic way 
to have more hogs is to require the peasants to raise hogs 
universally,” and the members of the producer co-operatives 
should take the lead in raising hogs. The Directive gave 
very detailed instructions on the subject. 


Weeks before this the rural officials had been read a 
lesson on the importance of disposing of members’ private 
land and other principal means of production according to a 
policy of mutual benefit. Communization of the means of 
production must be effected gradually under the system of 
transitional forms. The regulations stipulate that the agree- 
ment of members must be obtained, however complicated the 
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matter happens to be. The masses were eager to join the 
co-operatives, mainly because they were convinced of the: 
equity of Party policy and’ of the concrete methods of dis- 
posing of means of production. In some places appraisal 
teams had been appointed. Each plot of land, each animal, 
each head of livestock and each farm tool were appraised 
from household to household. Where there was dissatisfac- 
tion such full consultations were lacking. Some working 
personnel deliberately made their award vague for fear of 
trouble. Others came to decisions too quickly behind closed 
doors and became angry when the peasants asked questions 
and sought explanations. In some places scores Of house- 
holds knew nothing whatever about the policy concerning 
disposal of property. 

But what to do if full consultations and appraisa] take 
too much time and delay production? A good way is to 
use the co-operative network for studying the appraisals. 
Some backbone elements, unfortunately, are concerned only 
with their own interests; others fear trouble; and still others, 
like the poor peasants, consider that now they have the 
upper hand they should determine the appraisals. 

The complaints about the destruction of farm animals 
is no new thing, ominous as it may be in relation to the 
appalling consequences of this. same conduct in the Soviet 
Union, which were never corrected until mechanization had 
reached great heights after the war. The trouble began 
with the earlier surge of the producer co-operatives launched 
by Liu Shao-chi. Animals handed over to the co-operatives 
were neglected and many perished from that neglect, either 
from the cold, from the floods, or from malnutrition. The 
middle peasants did not want to spend money,for fodder for 
the animals and the poor peasants could not afford to. When 
taken over by the co-operatives they were badly under- 
valued and the peasants were driven to panic-selling to dealers 
as the prices dropped. - Even when the co-operatives took 
over the animals and agreed to pay by instalments provided 
the farmers themselves‘looked after the animals, the farmers 
were unwilling. 

In some areas the number of animals available fell by 
half, and then even the smaller animals among these were 
got,rid of in menacing numbers. The promises of supplies 
of heavy, two-bladed ploughs, which need the stronger animals 
like horses and bullocks, and cannot be operated by donkeys 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM THAILAND, 
INDONESIA AND CEYLON 


THAILAND 


Bangkok is an emblematic gathering-place, because Thai- 
Jand affords a good example of how foreign aid can be utilized 
when suspicion of the motives behind it is overcome. In 
education, for example, the government approved the esta- 
blishment of a Central Co-Ordinating Board on which are 
represented the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Special Technical and Economic 
Mission of America’s Economic Co-operation Administration, 
the United States’ Point Four Educational Mission, the United 
States’ Information Service and the several divisions of the 
This has meant the maximum 
application of funds, equipment and experience to the group 
of schools set apart for the purpose of studying beneficial 
directions that education can take in this country. 

That is only one phase of a comprehensive program 
for national development. Ovexseas resources are also being 
brought to bear, along with Thailand’s own, in the improve- 
ment of health services, agricultural methods, road-building, 
irrigation, river clearance, electric power generation, railway 
development and fishery systems—to name some of the more 
significant. 

The dredging operations on the Chao Phya river, which 
will enable ocean-going vessels to berth at Bangkok instead 
of down below the sand bar, and the dam to be built across 
that river for the irrigation of the Central Plains are good 
examples of big national undertakings made possible by 
international collaboration. 

The whole is illustrative of the emerging picture in most 
countries of the east as they seek to modernise themselyes, 
raise their standards of living and production, at the same 
time as they develop skilled manpower of their own to 
meet future needs in all fields. 

Ninety per cent of Thailand’s imports and eighty-five 
per cent of her exports flow through Bangkok. When the 
dredging and harbor expansion have been completed, the 
kingdom will save the equivalent of four million American 
dollars a year in transhipment costs and greatly increase 
the outlet for rice, teak, rubber, tin and other goods needed 
in the world market. 

This is the dawn of a new era in the Hast, and the 
various international agencies that have been set up assist 
progress at a speed which the users of them could never 
attain for themselves. This is being progressively ap- 
preciated, as nationalism takes cognizance of its own prac- 
tl ———————————— 
and other smaller animals, also caused farmers to dispose of 


the small animals in the hope of buying larger animals later. 


on. All along the problem of feeding was a serious one and 
a Circular from the Ministry of Agriculture is quoted by 
one authority as insisting that plants, kaoliang eaves, cotton 
husks and wild grass, such as has been used only for fuel, 
should be preserved for the feeding of the animals. But the 
farmers had gotten not to care about their animals. 

All this throws a far greater strain on the supply of 
industrial tools for the farmers. For the problem has now 
become one almost wholly of production. The trail to 
Socialism has been blazed in both industry and commerce 
and in agriculture. Now the country is to see whether it 
brings greater production, or less. And that is the final 
answer to all things. 


tical requirements for fuller expression in terms of econo- 
mic adequacy. 

At a cross-roads of the sky, such as Bangkok, the grow- 
ing cosmopolitanism of the eastern outlook is emphasized 
by the constant coming and going of people from lands that 
used,to be far away. The visitors find themselves in a city 
where the past lives on in picturesque contrast with the 
changing times. Sleek automobiles flash past bullock-carts 
on the crowded highways. But beside those, on the canals 
that caused Bangkok to be dubbed the Venice of the East, 
the tempo is unchanged. The boats move leisurely along 
these klongs with their cargoes, or are moored at the banks, 
and the water, which is not refreshed by the daily tide, is 
used for cooking, bathing and the disposal of refuse. Families 
live aboard in the same old over-crowded conditions, and 
often they stay in one place for months. 


Beauty and squalor are side by side where squatters 
have built their lean-to hovels against the outer walls of 
Wat Po—one of the most picturesque among nearly four 
hundred Buddhist monasteries in the city. Their glittering 
tiles and gleaming spires are a colorful spectacle. 


The most widely used form of public transport on the 
streets is the samlor, a tricycle with a sidecar that can 
carry two passengers. There are large numbers of them, so 
the business is more competitive than lucrative—except for 
the owners, mostly Chinese, who hire out the fleets and 
take half the fare that a rider earns from an eleven-hour 
day on the road. The outstanding: characteristic of 
Thailand’s people, whether in town or village, is their cheer- 
tulness. The klong is a waterway of smiles. 


One of the most congested areas of an early morning 
is the Songwad Road fish market that is to be replaced by 
a twenty-million dollar installation, with cold storage for a 
thousand tons of fish, at Yanawa, about two miles away. 
The new market’ is-part of a plan for the improvement of 
the fishing industry generally. This is very important to 
the country’s economy, and the price of the fish most eaten, 
the platu, a kind 6f mackerel, is an index of living costs. 
The fisherman himself does not do well, because the middle- 
man finances his operations and takes generous profit from 
the catch. In the new market there will be government 
supervision of transactions to prevent exploitation, and the 
plan is to establish co-operatives, for the selling of- modern 
type equipment, with fishermen as the shareholders. 


INDONESIA 


At the present early stage in Indonesia's history: as en 
independent Republic, progress in the over-all scene is the 
ability not to go too far backwards before starting to go for- 
ward. But in one specific sense—Mass Education—vreal 
advances have been made already. The illiteracy figure has 
come down already from 85 per cent to 60 per cent and 
the number of people attending classes is twenty times 
greater than it was two years ago. This is despite an acute 
shortage of teachers, classrooms, paper, books, mohey and 
other essentials. Six or seven million children in the popu- 
lation of some 83 million Indonesians are unable to attend 
school, for the simple reason that there are no schools for 
them to attend. At the end of ten years from now—if the 
current plans can be carried out—all youngsters will be 
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taught in class and every adult will be able to read and 
write. 

This aim is hardly likely to be achieved, since the 
number of teachers being trained at present is estimated 
as about five per cent of the number required and there is 
a constant leakage away into other occupations of people 
already trained to teach. It nas been suggested that re- 
dundant government cfficials—there are reportedly about 
200,000 of them—could be vaiuably used as teachers or 
social movkers after a short instructional course 

Next to education, the most spectacular progress has 
been in the increase of co-operatives. The Indonesian con- 
stitution mandates the government to organize the pcople’s 
entire economy on a co-operative basis. So there is com- 
mitment to political leadership, not mere approval. The 
country has more than 4,000 co-operatives of all types, with 
an clected’ membership exceeding 800.000. Most operate at 
village jevels and are of the savings and loan variety. 


Socially. Indonesia's changeover is from a static society 
with a rigid framework te a community in process of evolu- 
tion. A powerful facter in this has been the spread cof a 
common Janguage with the nationalist movement. Indo- 
nesian, based on the Malay language but absorbing regional 
it grows, is a living, developing tongue of the 
century or so. Not only is it the exclusive 
official language but its use for instruction is so far ad- 
vanced that Dv. Snmitro Djojohadikusumo, Dean of the 
Economics School at the University of Indonesia, lectures 
in Indonesian upon such technical matters as Monetary 
Theory He gave his name to the Sumitro Plan, formu- 
lated by bis department when he was Minister of Economie 
Affairs 


Toi, is a blue print for the 
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development of co-opera- 


tives, industrialization and indigenous industries. The last- 
namcd are being fostered by the institution of sixteen Cen- 


tral Production Units, each of which brings together at a 
focal ceriler raw material, skill, capital and marketing faci- 
litics. They are subsidised by the Government and the United 
States Economic Co-operation Administration. E.C.A. is 
helping Indonesia on request in many ways, and one of them 
—a land reclamation project on the island ef Kalimantan— 
bears upon the problem of depopulating Java in order to 
cope with a half-nillion increase yearly on the present fifty 
million inhabitants. For years theve has peon an attempt 
co shift people inte South Sumatra, which has a fifth of the 
population and is five times as big. Bur peopte don’t want 
to go. Not cnough to make the scheme ‘significaut, anyway. 
the present desire is co move 10,000 Javancse—-all of them 


farmers-—-to Kalimantan and Celehbes. 

Most people think of Indonesia i, terms of its big 
four islands But there are 2.996 more strung along the 
Equator between Asia’s mainland and the northern tip of 


Australia They afford an immense range of  centrasts 
None bel tronger than that between the capital Djakarta 
ind the famous island of Bali. People who go there have 
 prevohecption as to what they will see. And they are 
right. But they see a whole lot more, which is not in the 
shew business —the terraces, the voleanoes, the com- 
pactly ve-tfui seenery, the Hindu temples, the seascapes. 
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CEYLON 


Seeds of an expansive futurc are being sown among the 
tins 07 a romantic past as this little island grapvles with 
the necessity of becoming larger. It needs to do that be- 
eause the population increases by nearly a quarter of a 
million every year and is already overcrowding the wet 
Zone, Four million out of seven million live there on four 
wullion cut of Ceylon’s 1§ nilion aeres, The other three- 
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quarters of the island lack water. So they aiso lack inhabi- 
tants. The scheme now is to provide both in a program of 
government-aided colonisation. 


The meteorological cause of the problem is that, while 
the wet zone in the West and South-West has between 1385 
and 200 inches of rain from two monsoons every year, the 
dry zone in the East and North Centre gets only 50 to TS 
inches, all in two or three months. The dry zone was a 
region of court splendour, beautiful cities and induced fer- 
tility a thousand years ago. For the ancient Sinhalese kings 
built elaborate irrigation works there. But destructive in- 
vaders, unrepaired reservoirs and the malaria mosquito 
cleared the way for the jungle to come back as conqueror. 
And the battle now is to vanquish it again. The day goes 
well. The mosquito is beaten already. The old irrigation 
system is being mended, expanded, modernised. The sub- 
sidised settlers are being brought in from the wet zene to 
recovered land out of the jungle. The result will be more 
home-grown food, less expenditure on imports, a better dis- 
tributed population and raising of the general living stan- 
dard. 

At present Ceylon imports two-thirds of the rice it eats 
and spends on essential imports 80 per cent of the income 
derived from the tea, rubber and coconuts that form 90 per 
cent of its exports. These cash crops were introduced by 
the British, who relinquished administrative control in 1948 
on terms of mutual cordiality. 


An essential part of the colonisation problem is to 
furnish the arrivals with occupation, education and relaxa- 
tion. The present yearly settlement rate in the colonisation 
scheme provides about 5,000 new homes on 25,000 acres of 
freshly reclaimed territory. A typical colonist is a land- 
less peasant in the wet zone who has applied for and been 
granted a home. This is built for him and his family on 
three acres of unirrigable land (for dry farming) with five 
irrigated acres adjacent. To begin with he is loaned a pair 
of water buffaloes, provided with free planting materials 
and implements, and he is subsidised to meet bare necessaries 
for the first six months. The average cost entailed is about 
15,000 rupees per family. 

The Colombo Plan has made the name of Ceylon’s capi- 
tal the symbol of a great international co-operative endea- 
vour to raise living standards and production levels in South 
and Southeast Asia. Apart from that, representatives of 
several international agencies—experts from varicus coun- 
tries—are co-operating with Ceylon’s own _ specialists in 
many fields. 

Next to expansion, the most conspicuous activity in 
Ceylon is education. Both are emphasised in the case of 
the University of Ceylon. It is being moved to a beautiful 
3,000 acres hill site at Peradeniya, near Kandy, and expendi- 
ture of 66 million rupees (nearly 14 million American 
dollars) is sanctioned for a move that will increase the 
student capacity from about 2,000 to the region of 3,500. 
The principal is a famous British educationist, Sir Ivor 
Jennings. Ceylon is a land of youth. Owing to the high 
mortality rate until 1946, due largely to malaria, and to 
the high birth rate, 40 per cent of Ceylon’s 7% million in- 
habitants are under 21 years of age. The plan for the 
future 1s to furnish free education for all, from the kinder- 
garten to the end of university or vocational training days. 
The ultimate idea is that all students shail take tests at 
the age of fourteen and, according to their talents, be 
thereafter financed through academic or practical training. 
Under present economic conditions, a great number leave 
school for work before reaching the age of 14. 


Ceylon claims a literacy level today of 68 per cent, 


as against 15 percent in India and 20 per cent for South 
and South-East Asia as a whole. 
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PAYA LEBAR—THE SINGAPORE AIRPORT* 


Singapore is now able to offer to the world the most 
modern of air facilities, in keeping with her position as the 
hub of South-East Asia. This has been made possible by 
the completion of an 8,000 ft. runway, two hangars capable 
of taking the largest of planes, and a temporary terminal 
building at Paya Lebar, which is seven-and-a-half miles from 
the city’s centre. Associated with the transfer of Kallang 
Airport to Paya Lebar is the introduction of a uni-directional 
traffic flow for the Singapore terminal area using a method 
of in-bound and out-bound routings based on an airways 
procedural system allied to radio beacons. One beacon was 
installed in Johore Bahru which is on the coast of the main- 
land of Malaya, a mile across the water from Singepore 
Island. 

With the opening of the new M.$12,500,000 airport, 
every Singapore airfield—Paya Lebar, Changi, Tengah, Sem- 
bawang and Seletar—comes under 2 joint Service-civilian 
control centre, to ensure maximum safety for all planes flying 
in and out of the colony. The Calvert line-and-bar (modi- 
fied) system will enable pilots to make perfect landings. 
Lines of lights, visible in the worst of tropical weather, will 
form 3,000 ft. long crosses at the ends of the runway. The 
transverse rows of lights will enable the pilot to judge whe- 
ther he is too high or too low by perspective. These, with 
electronic aids, help to make landings as safe as possible. 
The control tower crew can throw a switch, and an aircraft 
just landed is guided by lights to a selected stopping point. 

Building Singapore Airport—to give it the official title— 
became a non-stop, day-and-night job following a growing 
outcry that the colony, although it was the airline centre 
in South-East Asia, was in grave danger of being left behind 
by other countries. Even Rangoon, which had little money, 
had extended her airfield to 7,000 ft., while Bangkok could 
offer an 8,000 ft. strip. Manila had a 7,500 ft. runway while 
Kallang was still in the process of being lengthened to 6,0,00 
ft. Kallang was not suitable for development into an air- 
port capable of serving Singapore’s needs for the next 30 
to 50 years, consequently Paya Lebar was chosen as the most 
suitable of six possible sites. 

Air traffic in the colony has been increasing consistently 
in the past few years. Figures for Kallang show that for 
passengers there were nearly 63,000 arrivals during 1954, 
and 61,000 departures. For freight, arrivals totalled nearly 
950 tons, and departures 3,400 tons. Added to this was 
the need for an airport able to accommodate larger and in 
some cases revolutionary types of airliners. Furthermore, 
additional overseas lines were uSing Singapore. The list 
has grown to include BOAC and Qantas, Air India, Air Cey- 
lon, Australian National Airways, KLM. Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, Pan American World Airways, Garuda Indonesian Air- 
ways, Scandinavian Airlines System, Thai Airways, Bharat 
Airways, Cathay Pacific Airways, Union of Burma Airways, 
and Skyways Ltd. 

From Singapore, a myriad of air tentacles stretches in 
all directions across the globe—via Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Hongkong, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Africa, America and Europe. 

The wide variety of aircraft now land at Paya Lebar 
where 50,000 coconut trees once grew. These ali had to 
be felled with the aid of heavy machinery. Almost com- 
plete mechanization was adopted in building the airport, 
enabling it to be opened after just over three years of in- 

*In this Review of October 27, 1955, on pages 535/6, an article 


describing the new airport of Singapore and entitled “New Inter- 
national Airport at Singapore’, by Norman Kemp, was published. 


cessant work. Of the labor force totalling 600 men, 220 
were engaged on the operation and maintenance of the 
heavy machinery used in constructing the airport. More 
than 3,500,000 cubic yards of earth were removed and levelled 
for the approaches to the runway, taxi-tracks, hangars and 
terminal areas. Some 250,000 tons of stone for the runway 
were transported in five steel barzes, specially made in 
Singapore, from the quarries at the island of Pulau Ubin, 
just off the city. It so happened that it was possible to 
tug the barges right up to a depot on the Serangoon creek 
only about a mile from the runway. The stone was un- 
loaded by crane and transported the rest of the way to the 
airport. 

The site of the runway and taxi-tracks crosses two 
valleys, and it was necessary to construet two large six-ft. 
by six-ft. reinforced concrete culverts, each about 1,700 ft. 
long, to carry the water which flows down these valleys. The 
drainage also involves a storm water sewer, 8,400 ft. long, 
of special spun reinforced concrete pipes varying between 16 
and 43 inches in diameter. The runway stood up satisfac- 
torily to a very severe test when Singapore experienced at 
the end of last year the wettest weather for 85 years, 53 
inches of rain having fallen in the last three months of the 
year alone. 

This 8,000 ft. runway has a crust of 22 inches thick 
consolidated quarry waster and crusher run stone, the top 
layer of four inches being bituminous macadam. I, can 
be extended to 10,000 ft., if required. It is 200 ft. wide, and 
it stands 50 ft. above sea level. Theve is provision at Paya 
Lebar for a second runway, if required, and for a total of 
seven hangars. Altogether, the airport will cover about 
1,000 acres. The control tower has been erected on a space 
between the two hangars that have so far been built. This 
is a temporary arrangement until the permanent terminal 
tower is ready. The present terminal building will even- 
tually become a huge workshov. Work on a new terminal 
building that will rank with the best in the world is expected 
to start next year; it is likely to be ready by the end of 
1957. The cost of this building—some $2,890,000-—is a 
separate item from the whole $12,500,000 airport project. 

This new terminal building, which will feature a ecnirol 
tower 100 ft. high in the centre, will have a top floor, known 
as the “waving gallery,’ from which visitors will be able to 
see the runway. There will be a five-storey air-conditioned 
office wing, and adjacent to the booking hall will be a con- 
course four times larger than the present one at Kallang, 
and passengers will find in it all sorts of amenities, including 
shops, information kiosks, post office and banking facilities 
and a bar for refreshments. There will be changing rooms 
and showers, a nursery to assist mothers with children, an 
air-conditioned restaurant directly overlooking the airfield, 
a diplomatic suite, also a separate VIP room, and informal 
gardens where refreshments may be obtained. 

Another feature of which few airports can boast will 
be a “news” cinema, of the “non-stop” type, which will seat 
200° people. The building will be designed to cope with 
peak loads of up to 800 passengers an hour. To make this 
possible, an elaborate but efficient passenger handling system 
wil! be adopted. This will involve four separate passenger 
channels comprising an assembly lounge, medical and im- 
migration processing points, and a customs hall. These will 
enable four flights of passengers to be dealt with simultane- 
ously. Baggage will be put on a conveyor belt outside the 
hangars and drepped off at the customs section. 


— Arthur C. Cole 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


C.P.P.C.C. RESOLUTIONS 


The national committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference announced last month that the main 
tasks of the Chinese people were: (1) The carrying out of 
the great call of Chairman Mao Tse-tung that the socialist 
revolution in the main could be completed on a national 
scale within about three more years. (2) The completion of 
all construction works ahead of schedule surpassing the first 
five-year plan in the development of China’s national economy. 
(3) The rallying of all intellectuals more closely around the 
Party so as to raise the level of China’s science and culture, 
particularly the levels of those urgently needed branches of 
sciences, near to the advanced world levels within 12 years. 
(4) The liberation of Taiwan by war if necessary; gt the pre- 
sent, however, the Chinese people must work for the peaceful 
liberation of Taiwan. (5) The further development and 
consolidation of unity and cooperation with the socialist 
camp headed by the Soviet Union and continued strengthen- 
ing of solidarity with all peace-loving peoples and countries 
so as to fight against the US. 


FOREIGN TRADE:IN 1955 


China’s 1955 plan for import and export was overful- 
filled by 9.831%, according to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
Preliminary statistics show that the volume of trade with 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies last year in- 
creased nearly 30% over 1954 while that with Asia, Africa 
and Western countries increased over 25%. Among imports, 
complete sets of factory equipment, machine tools, agricul- 
tural machines and other means of production took up over 
90% of the total. China’s exports increased greatly last 
year both in variety and quantity compared with 1954. Ex- 
ported industrial products increased to more than. 300 kinds. 
Those include chemical products, complete sets of industrial 
equipment, metal and_ steel materials, sewing machines, 
bicycles, cotton cloth, newsprint, enamel-ware and other light 
industrial products. Large quantities of equipment for the 
building of railways, posts and tele-communications, high- 
ways as well as power equipment for textile mills were de- 
livered to Vietminh. 


HYDROELECTRIC RESOURCES 


China’s potential hydroelectric power is about 540 mil- 
lion kilowatts, according to data collected by the recent 
national conference on the survey.of water resources. This 
comes close to that of the Soviet Union, which has the 
world’s biggest hydroelectric power resources. Southwest 
China and Tibet have 72 per cent of the total. The smallest 
share is held by North China and Inner Mongolia. The Yang- 
tze River basin has an estimated total of 220 million kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power. Huge hydroelectric power 
stations may be built along its main course and its tributaries 
including the Ming Kiang, Kianing Kiang, Wu Kiang, Yuan 
River, Tzu River and Han River. The Yellow River is esti- 
mated to possess 33 million kilowatts of hydroelectric power. 
The Yangpaching, a tributary of the Lhasa River, is capable 
of generating 90,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power. 


Over 1,000 small rural hydro-electric stations will be 
built this year. With a total capacity of 30,000 kilowatts, 
these stations will provide electricity for half a million pea- 
sant households. 


IRRIGATION AND FLOOD-CONTROL 


Millions of peasants are now taking part in irrigation 
works all over the country. Half a million wells have been 
sunk since last autumn and work is now proceeding on 
hundreds of thousands of ditches, ponds, dams and other 
small-scale irrigation projects. These works will enable the 
irrigated area to be expanded by 1.4 million hectares. 
Liaoning Province plans to expand its irrigated acreage by 
603,000 hectares this year. The irrigation projects to be 
built this year will increase the province’s grain output by 
900,000 tons annually. A preliminary overall plan to utilise 
the waters of the Sulo River in Kansu for irrigation has 
been completed. Work. on the first section of the irrigation 
project on the river basin will begin in the first half of this 
year. Two large reservoirs and two hydroelectric stations 
will be built cn the upper and middle reaches of the river 
to provide electricity and water for the cotton and grain- 
producing areas on both banks of the river. These and 
other water conservancy projects, when. completed, will 
irrigate more than 100,000 hectares of farmland. Dyke- 
building along the Lhasa River in the southern suburbs of 
the city was recently started to free the Lhasa area from 
the menace of floods. The major job will be completed 
before the highwater season this year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Insect Pests and Plant Diseases: Ten most harmful in- 
sect pests and plant diseases are expected to be wiped out 
throughout the country in seven years. These insect pests 
and plant diseases are locusts, cut-worms, rice borers, maize 
borers, cotton aphis, red mites and pink boll-worms, wheat 
smut, nematode and black rot. An initial plan was mapped 
out at a recent national conference which convened specially 
for this purpose. - According to the plan, the supply of in- 
secticides and insecticide sprayers and dusters this year will 
go up several times as compared with the period between 
1950 and 1955. 


Cotton Purchase Target: The state cotton purchasing 
target for 1955-1956 is nearing completion. The period 
covered is from September last year to August 1956. 1,145,- 
000 tons of cotton, or 95.14 per cent of the state target were 
purchased by the end of January. 


State Farms: The Friendship State Farm in Northeast 
China plans to expand its farming acreage to 25,000 hectares 
this year. This is eight times the -acreage cultivated 
last year when the farm cropped its first harvest. The 
farm was equipped by the Soviet Union as a gift to 
China. It covers 32,000 hectares in Heilungkiang. Four 
new-mechanised state farms are being set up in the Chuang 
Autonomous Region in western Kwangsi. Each farm will 
cultivate from 1,800 to 4,000 hectares of land, to be sown 
mostly to sugar-cane, hemp and cotton. Army units engaged 
in agriculture in Sinkiang will put 69 per cent more land 
under crops this year than last. Supplies of fertiliser have 
been laid up in spite of cold winds and heavy snow, for the 
spring. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


The foundation work has begun on the big iron and steel 
complex in Wuhan. This is one of the three major iron and 
steel bases scheduled under the five-year plans. A big new 
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modern sugar refinery recently started production in Kwei- 
hsien, important sugar-cane growing county in Kwangsi. 
Preparations are being made now to build an even bigger 
refinery in the province and work has started on several 
new medium-sized -refineries. Construction of five new 
sugar refineries has started in Kwangtung. Total capacity 
of the five refineries will be 4,000 tons of cane daily. A big 
mechanised fertiliser factery will soon be built on the out- 
skirts of Shanghai. It will utilise the city’s refuse to pro- 
duce granular fertiliser. The factory will go into partial 
operation in June. Work on a highly-mechanised phospha- 
tie fertilizer factory has begun in a phosphate mine in 
Kunyang County of Yunnan. When completed in December 
this year, the factory will turn out 160.000 tons of phos- 
phatic fertilizer a year. 


MACHINE-BUILDING INDUSTRY 


China will soon begin trial production of a new freight 
locomotive with automatic coal-feeding equipment. The 
new locomotive will have a tractive force two-fifths more 
powerful than the locomotives now operating on China’s 
railways, while its coal consumption will be two-fifths less. 
This year the machine-building industry will manufacture 
for the first time complete sets of 12,000-kilowatt steam 
power generating equipment, 15,000-kilowatt and 12,000-kilo- 
watt hydroelectric power generating equipment. Scores of 
automatic and semi-automatic large-size machine tools and 
precision metal-cutting machines will be produced on a trial 
basis. Among the new machine tools to be built will be a 
large planer, capable of handling objects six metres long 
_by two metres wide. Trial production will begin this year 
of tractors, 32-row seed drills and a number of other new 
agricultural machinery. Other new equipment to be made 
this year include controlling equipment for automatic blast 
furnaces, iron ore sintering machines of larger size, oil pump- 
ing and drilling equipment, excavators, various types of 
cranes and complete sets of sugar-yefining equipment. State- 
owned engineering plants produced more than 500 new types 
of machinery in 1955. They include complete sets of 
10,000 kilowatt automatic hydroelectric power generating 
equipment, 606ton mixers for the iron and steel industry, 
contact-ovens for synthetic petroleum manufacturing, and 
cargo and passenger steamers with displacement of up to 
2,600 tons. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Peking has extended the airline between Canton and 
Tsamkong to Hoihow in Hainan Island. 

Twelve new highway totalling over 1,000 kilometres 
will be added in Sinkiang this year. When completed, every 
county in Sinkiang, with the exception of the four remotest, 
will be linked by highways. Practically the whole province 
of Kansu will be linked up by motor roads this year. 4,700 
kilometres of highways in the rural districts will be com- 
pleted this year. Construction of a 194-kilometre highway 
started recently in the southeastern part of Kweichow. A 
number of motor car maintenance works, transport stations 
and other facilities will be established along the western 
section of the Kangting-Tibet (formerly known as Sikang- 
Tibet) Highway. The section starts from the bank of the 
Kinsha River westwards to Lhasa. There will also be a 
motor car repair works in Lhasa- 

2,700 kilometres of new railways or two-thirds of the 
total 4,084 kilometres scheduled to’ be built in the period of 
the first five-year plan were completed in the past three 
years in China. The Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway will reach 
Yumen by August this year, one year and five months ahead 
of the schedule. The Paoki-Chengtu Railway will be com- 
pleted this June, one and a half years ahead of schedule. 
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When completed the 680-kilometre Paoki-Chengtu Railway 
will link Southwest with Northwest China. 

_ Work has begun on the last of the eight foundation 
piers of the Yangtze River Bridge. Construction of the 
other seven foundation piers is making good progress. This 
double-decker road and rail bridge with its main span of 
1,000 metres across the Yangtze will assure uninterrupted 
through traffic from Peking to Canton. Three new lines to 
be built this year are the Neikiang-Ipin section of Szechwan 
Province to be linked up ultimately with Kunming in Yun- 
nan; the Kanshui-Kweiyang section of the Szechwan-Kwei- 
chow line; and the Kweiyang-Tuyun section of the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi line. Other new railway lines to be started this 
year are: one to link up. Anhwei and Kiangsi, another be- 
tween Hunan and Kweichow, and the third between Kansu 
and Chinghai. The old railway line from Pesechai in Yun- 
nan to Hokow on border of Vietnam will also be restored. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


China will double its oil drillings this year over last. 
The number of oil prospecting teams will be increased from 
five to thirteen and the area to be covered will be extended 
from 70,000 to 250,000 square kilometres. Prospecting will 
continue on the Tsaidam and Dzungaria basins while new 
areas in Sinkiang and Tibet will be explored. 

Geological prospecting will also proceed this year in 
Southwest China on the biggest phosphorus deposits so far 
discovered. Drilling for phosphorus deposits will be two and 
a half times that of last year in the provinces of Szechwan, 
Yunnan, Anhwei, Kweichow, Shensi and Kwangsi. This year 
prospecting for phosphorus deposits will also be carried out 
in six districts to provide raw material for sulphuric acid 
in the production of chemical fertilizers and in, two other 
areas for mineral deposits suitable for potassium fertilizer. 
Search for new deposits of phosphorus, potassium and nitrate 
ores will start in 40 localities throughout the country this 
year so as to provide more reserve minerals for fertilizer 
production. 

A coal-field extending over an area of more than 200 
square kilometres was recently discovered in the eastern 
foot-hills of the Holan Shan (Alasan) in Kansu. This is 
the biggest coal-field so far discovered in Northwest China. 
Its deposits consist of good coking coal. The location of the 
coal-field is in Shihtsuieshan, a port on the upper reaches 
of the Yellow River. The Paotow-Lanchow Railway now 
under construction will pass through the area. 


NEW HOSPITALS 


One of the biggest general hospitals in Peking was 
opened recently in the northwestern part of the city. It 
has 400 beds for in-patients and can receive 1,000 out- 
patients daily. The hospital covers a total floor space of 
66,000 square metres. It has over ten sections and also 
special clinical rooms for traditional Chinese medicine and 
acupuncture. In Harbin, three new hospitals were built re- 
cently. The biggest of the three, the Heilungkiang Provin- 
cial General Hospital, covers a floor space of 10,000 square 
metres and will treat 600 out-patients daily. It has special 
clinical rooms for traditional Chinese medicine and acupunc- 
ture treatment, and a laboratory for Chinese pharmaceutics. 


LANGUAGE REFORM 


The directive issued by Peking 6n the popularisation of 
standard spoken Chinese includes following instructions: (1) 
From the autumn of this year, standard spoken Chinese will 
be taught in the language courses of all primary and secon- 
dary schools throughout the country, except in minority 
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THE FUTURE OF BROADCASTING IN HONGKONG 


Radio Hongkong is planning to improve its service to the public and the Colonial Secretariat recently prepared a 


report on Breadcasting in Hongkong reviewing the history of the Colony’s only radio station and listing various measures 


for further developments. 


Radio Hongkong first came on the air late in 1928 and 
was the second colonial broadcasting station ever established, 
being preceded by only one or two months by the British 
East African Broadcasting Company, operating in Kenya. 
The origina! hours of broadcasting were short, transmission 
being confined to the evenings, and there was no Chinese 
service. A studio was established in an upper room of the 
oe, ge SS ee ee = ae Re ee 
nationality areas. By 1960, most students from the third 
grade upward in primary schools and in secondary schools 
and teachers’ colleges should be able to talk standard 
spoken Chinese. (2) Within one year after the enrolment 
of soldiers and after the entrance of cadets into military 
schools, they should be able to use standard spoken Chinese. 
(3) Radio programmes on standard spoken Chinese should 
be organised by radio stations throughout the country to 
popularise standard spoken Chinese. Programmes in stan- 
davd spoken Chinese should be included in broadcasts in 
arcas using local dialects. Radio announcers, film actors, 
professional stage actors and singers throughout the country 
should be trained to use standard spoken Chinese. Standard 
spoken Chinese should be graduaily popularised among the 
actors on the legitimate stage. (4) Editors of the press, 
magazines should learn standard spoken Chinese, as well as 
workers On railways and other communication services, postal 
and tele-communication workers, sales clerks and _ public 
health workers and police in big cities and industrial and 
mining areas. (5) The Institute of Linguistics and Philo- 
logy should compile a dictionary giving the pronunciation of 
standard spoken Chinese. (6) The Ministry of Education 
should organise research classes on the pronunciation of 
standard spoken Chinese. (7) The Han language course in 
the minority nationalities’ schools should be taught in stan- 
dard spoken Chinese. 

Meanwhile, 80 people are now taking the training 
course for standard spoken Chinese organised by the Chinese 
People’s University. Upon completion of the six-month 
course they will be sent to factories and agricultural co- 
operatives to popularise standard spoken Chinese and wipe 
out illiteracy. 

A 30-letter alphabet was announced last month for dis- 
cussion and trial as a further step in the plan to change the 
Chinese written language. It has all the letters of the 
English alphabet except for the letter ‘V’ and an additional 
five letters corresponding to sounds common in the Chinese 
language. In announcing the alphabet, the Committee to 
Reform the Chinese Written Language noted that it is phone- 
tic in nature and designed chiefly to help the popularisation 
of standard spoken Chinese. While this does not yet mean 
the romanisation of the Chinese written language, it is ex- 
pected to help the nation-wide campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy. The alphabet may also be adapted for romanised 
versions of the written languages of national minorities. 
The five new letters in the alphabet have the following 
pronunciation: a soft G sound, zh, ch, sh, ng. In addition 
the pronunciation of a number of consonants in the English 
alphabet has been changed to make them suitable to Chinese 
pronunciation. The vowels, too, are pronounced rather 
differently and the y is added as a sixth vowel and pro- 
nounced like the German ‘u’ umlaut. 


An extract of the Report is printed below. 


General Post Office. It was run by amateur broadcasters. 
In 1936 the radio station moved to larger premises in the 
Gloucester Building. Im January 1939, the Postmaster- 
General was made responsible for broadcasting in the Colony, 
and Radio Hongkong became what it has since remained, 
a Government broadcasting station. The Postmaster- 
General’s administration was aided by a Broadcasting Ad- 
visory Committee appointed by the Governor. 


When the Japanese occupied Hongkong in December 
1941, they took over Radio Hongkong intact, and made the 
fullest possible use of it until their defeat in August 1945. 
During that long period, however, no new equipment was 
provided to replace material which was becoming worn out. 
After HK was liberated it was found that most equipment 
in the station had to be replaced. However, Radio Hong- 
kong went on the air again. Once again the Postmaster- 
General was the administrative authority and the Broadcast- 
ing Advisory Committee was reconstituted. The hours of 
broadcasting on both Chinese and English services were the 
same: 13 hours at lunchtime and 5 hours in the evening. 
As before the war, the personnel engaged in broadcasting 
was entirely amateur, until May 1947, when a professional 
broadcaster was appointed as Programme Secretary. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER THE WAR 


At the end of the war there was an acute shortage of 
radio receiving gets in the Colony. This shortage was quick- 
ly rectified by importers, and the number ef radio receiving 
licences rose rapidly. In January 1949 the licence fee was 
raised from $12 to $20 per annum. By March that year the 
income from licences increased sufficiently to cover the whole 
cost of the broadcasting services. In September 1950 the 
technical functions of broadcasting were transferred to Cable 
and Wireless Ltd. In March 1951 Radio Hongkong moved 
into Cable and Wireless Ltd&’s new premises at Electra 
House; the sixth and seventh floors of which were specially 
designed to provide a new permanent home for the radio 
station. For equipping the new studios Government re- 
ceived a grant of £20,826 from London under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare scheme. 


By this time the hours of broadcasting had been ex- 
tended, both transmissions being on the air for just under 
two hours at lunchtime and 53 hours in the evening. On 
Sundays the English service was on the air continuously 
from 10 a.m. to 11.80 p.m. and on public holidays from 8 
a.m. to 11.30 pm. The Chinese programme on public holi- 
days was continuous from 8 am. to midnight. With the 
large increase in the garrison in 1949, programmes designed 
specially for the Forces were put on the air on the English 
wavelength throughout Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
making the Saturday transthission continuous from Iwnch- 
hour to 11.30 p.m.: In April 1951 responsibility for broad- 
casting in the Colony was transferred from the Postmaster- 
General to the Public Relations Officer. Immediately prior 
to this ehange, the Broadcasting Advisory Committee, was 
dissolved. The Postmaster-General continued to be regpon- 
sible for the licensing vf receiving sets. Responsible to the 
Public Relations Officer, the former Programme Secretary of 
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Radio Hongkong now became Controller of Broadcasting. 
In December 1951 the broadcasting hours of both services 
were again extended by two additional hours of morning 
broadcasts on’ weekdays. Considering its output, Radio 
Hongkong was probably the most economically staffed broad- 
casting station in any colonial territory. Radio Malaya had 
a total staff of 315, compared with Hongkong’s 47. Hong- 
kong furthermore had the second highest number of licensed 
radio receivers, second only to the combined territories of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya. The following 
year the staff was strengthened by the return of a qualified 
Programme Assistant for the Chinese transmission after 
three years with B.B.C. A Senior Programme Assistant on 
Secondment from the B.B.C. for three years also joined the 
staff. This increase in staff had an immediate effect on pro- 
gramme output, making it possible to broadcast more live 
programmes, produced either in the studios or in the field, 


In July 1953 the administration and control of Radio 
Hongkong were transferred, from the Public Relations 
Officer to the Controller of Broadcasting, with the single 
reservation that the Fublic Relations Officer retained respon- 
sibility for news bulletins and for general policy guidance 
on all talks or features concerning governmental activities. 
As this new arrangement proved satisfactery, an indepen- 
dent Broadcasting Department was created, under the Con- 
troller of Broadcasting, and began to function in April 1954. 
It is desirable that this progressive improvement should con- 
tinue. However, the steps that will have to be taken in the 
next few years will involve a good deal more public money 
than has hitherto been annually expended. Before the 
Colony commits itself to this increased expenditure, it is 
necessary to have some idea of what will be required in 
the way of improvement, and to consider what general direc- 
tion of policy should be taken with regard to the future of 
broadcasting over the next ten years or so. 


RADIO LICENCES 


The following table shows the numbers of Chinese and 
non-Chinese radio licence-holders for each year since the 


war: 

Year Chinese Non-Chinese ‘Total 
1936] Wass hl See k Bee 9,732 908 10,640 
LOA T mee wrested y Meee ree erates AER 20,622 2,341 22,963 
EL CPW San Gh oe ainy BEE ene 27,071 3,153 30.224 
COND Ae aa eer i eaters 37,916 3,583 41,499 
TOHOMIN eR Renae AOS SOL 3,758 44,149 
OS Ve re Neva ve Se 38,181 3,392 41,573 
1952 37,969 3,190 41,159 
1953 39,065 3,233 42,298 
1954 41,460 2,699 44,159 
1955 (as at end of October) .... 48,211 3,500 51,711 

From this table it can be seen that: (1) Chinese 


licence-holders greatly exceed non-Chinese, the present ratio 
being 15 to 1; and (2) whereas the number of Chinese 
licence-holders has snown a marked and continuing increase, 
the number of non-Chinese, though increasing slightly, is 
relatively steady. However, among the Chinese licence- 
holders, a fairly substantial percentage of western-educated 
people listen frequently or habitually to the English trans- 
mission. No exact figures can be given to indicate the size 
of this group of listeners, but it is an important group whose 
interests cannot be overlooked. Even adding their numbers 
to those who listen to the English transmission, however, it 
would still be true to say that the overwhelming majority 
are Chinese-speaking and -listening. While improvements in 
the English service can and should be made, it is the Chinese 
transmission which, on merit of numbers alone, demands 
priority in any improvements projected. It is proposed 
therefore, in what follows, to concentrate principally on the 
Chinese transmission. 
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The table of licence-holders shows that the numbers 
began to fall in 1951. This decline was caused by the in- 
troduction of Rediffusion into the Colony, and its vapid rise 
in popularity. The existence of this friendly rival to Radio 
Hongkong has on the whole had a good effect on the broad- 
casting station, and the sense of competition between the two 
has undoubtedly stirred both organizations to making the 
maximum possible effort to interest and entertain their 
listeners. Relations between Radice Hongkong and Rediffu- 
sion are close and cooperative. Rediffusion takes a fair 
number of Radio Hongkong’s programmes, and under licence 
from the Government has the right to take as much as it 
requires. Rediffusion pays the Government a royalty for 
each set installed, and dces not have to pay for the pro- 
grammes it takes from Radio Hongkong. With the utmost 
cooperation the Rediffusion networks have never failed to 
yelay all important Government announcements, as well as 
special talks and features consideyed to be in the public in- 
terest and put out by Radio Hongkong. Rediffusion’s sue- 
cess has been remarkabie and well-deserved. It was intro- 
duced at a time when radio sets were expensive. Further- 
more it offers all-day services in two languages from 7 am. 
to midnight. 

In 1953 the number of radio licence-holders began to 
vise; by 1954 it reached the 1950 level. The figure in- 
ereased further last year. The rise in the number of licence- 
holders is probably attributable to three main causes: (a) 
increased vigilance on the part of the Radio Licensing Branch 
of the General Post Office; (b) the availability of cheap 
radio receivers which can be obtained from dealers on the 
hire-purchase system; and (c) the availability of popular all- 
day programmes in Chinese from Radio Vila Verde, broad- 
vasting from Macau. 


COST OF THE IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED 


If Radio Hongkongs services are to be improved— 
and given the necessary financial resources there is no rea- 
son why they sheuld not be—the first and foremost require- 
ment is to extend the Chinese transmission so as to provide 
all-day listening. It may certainly be described as anoma- 
lous that the Government should charge $20 per annum as 
a licence fee for radio sets which can only receive an all- 
day programmie by being tuned in to the radio stations of 
other territories. At present the week-day hours of broad- 
casting on the Chinese transmission are from 8 a.m. to 9 
a.m., 11.20 am. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. to11.30 pm. On Sun- 
days the service is from 12 noon to 11.39 p.m. As the local 
broadcasting station does not relay without intermission 
during the day, such listeners prefer to listen to Rediffusion 
or to locate other stations, such as Radio Vila Verde, which 
provide all-day broadcasting and are reasonably audible in 
Hongkong. The Chinese programme should therefore be 
expanded into an all-day transmission from 8 a.m. to 11.30 
p.m. The second improvement required is greater variety 
in the scope of programmes. Thirdly, but no less important, 
is the improvement of the signal throughout all parts of the 
Colony. 

The low power and unsuitable siting of the transmit- 
ters was recognized more or less from the first day of 
Radio Hongkong’s re-opening after the war as being a major 
hindrance to any _ satisfactory development. The present 
2-kilowatt transmitters at Hung Hom provide fully and satis- 
factorily audible services only throughout the principal urban 
areas of Victoria and Kowloon. Once outside this region, 
there are major audition defects. These are noticeable even 
on the south side of Hongkong Island, while throughout the 
New Territories there is so much interference in the evening 
that ne programme from Radio Hongkong can be listened to 
in comfart. In outlying parts of the Colony, in fact, the 
station can frequently be described as inaudible. The num- 
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ber of country listeners, however, is considerable, and there 
would be far more if they could get good reception of Radio 
Hongkong on their sets. At present the western side of the 
New Territories depends largely on Macau for its broadcast 
entertainment, while on the eastern side, where no local 
station can be heard properly, there are few radios and no 
incentive whatever to people to become radio listeners. In 
view of the informative service which radio provides, and 
the function it performs in linking the most diverse elements 
of the public in the sense of belonging to a united com- 
munity, this situation is to be deplored. 


On this problem Government sought advice from Lon- 
don, and in July 1954 the Colonial Advisory Broadcasting 
Engineer, Mr. W. A. Roberts, visited Hongkong and made 
a fuli report. Mr. Roberts advised that the transmitters 
should be increased in strength from 2-kilowatt to 10-kilo- 
watt, and that it was important that they should be instalied 
at an altitude sufficiently high to command full coverage 
of the Colony. He estimated that the total cost of the 
purchase and installation of new transmitters, together with 
an approximate sum for the preparation of a hill site, 
would be in the region of $900,000. 

At present the capital equipment for Radio Hongkong 
transmissions is provided by Cable and Wireless Ltd. under 
an agreement with the Government whereby the Government 
pays an annual maintenance fee. If the Company were will- 
ing to extend the scope of the current agreement to cover 
the new transmitters recommended, the cost would fall on 
Government in the form of an increased annual maintenance 
charge. Alternatively it might be necessary for Govern- 
ment to meet the capital cost in the first place. The precise 
arrangements would be a matter for negotiation with the 
Company. In either case Cable & Wireless Ltd. would have 
to provide additional technica] staff to cope with longer 
hours of broadcasting, the cost of which will be reflected 
in the maintenance charge to Government. Extended hours 
of broadcasting will naturally mean an increase in the recur- 
rent cost of technical services, and the provision of more 
equipment, particularly recording machines, turntables and 
microphones. Assuming for the moment that these services 
will, by agreement, be provided by Cable and Wireless, there 
will in addition be a number of extra costs for which the 
Government will be directly responsible. An increase in the 
staff of Radio Hongkong will be needed to deal with longer 
hours on the air. Some adaptation of the existing studio 
accommodation will be necessary and more funds will be 
needed {o cover the cost of the extended programmes. 


Basically, radio as a medium has two prime functions: 
one to entertain, the other to inform. Radio Hongkong’s 
English transmission has achieved a fair balance between 
entertainment and information; but to achieve the same 
on the Chinese transmission has preSented greater difficul- 
ties, due in part to shortage of records, but mainly to lack 
of funds. By comparison with the programmes of broad- 
casting stations in other countries, Radio Hongkong’s Chinese 
transmission lacks special features, such as educational 
broadcasts, programmes of special interest to women, fea- 
tures for ‘small children, and informative programmes for 
farmers, fishermen, and other sfecific groups in the com- 
munity. Experience of broadcasting shows that such fea- 
tures can, and often do, achieve remarkable popularity, often 
with an audience much larger than that to which they are 
specifically addressed. In addition they stimulate local in- 
terests and develop awareness of local problems. The in- 
creased power of the signal will undoubtedly send up the 
number of country listeners, and the need for more diverse 
programmes will thereby be increased. To obtain the fullest 
coverage of events of local interest will involve a further 
small increase of expenditure, chiefly for recordings, and also 
for minor transport costs. The various main items of esti- 
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mated additional expenditure may be summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


$ 

Capital expenditure 

(a) transmitters, clearing site, installation ............. 900,000 

(b) alterations to studio and offices ............+.+--.- 50,060 

(co) Tew \equipment.0) scs-pnc ane mee es: seer erate 193,000 
Recurrent expenditure 

(8) / Increased stale iii ta alters aie eels e Os eieletwiare cteialeiataleteey eee in = 200,000 

(b) - extra programme costs .........-ceteee eee ceeete sees €0,000 


BROADCASTING COSTS 


It has up to now been the policy of Government to 
maintain a broad equality betwen the revenue from ljcence 
fees and the cost of running the Broadcasting Department, in 
order to avoid subsidizing this service from public funds. 
There is obvious scope for increasing the number of 
licences in the country but in the urban area ‘(the main 
revenue-raising area) the numbers cannot increase inde- 
finitely. To continue to try to equate revenue and ex- 
penditure means that Radio Hongkong will have to continue 
on its present basis of strict economy. If its services are 
to improve, the additional expenditure entailed will be con- 
siderable, particularly in respect of the highly desirable im- 
provement of installing new transmitters. The present an- 
nual cost of Radio Hongkong is slightly under $1,600,000. 
Current revenue from radio licence fees, for approximately 
50,000 receivers at $20 per armum, is $1,000,000. There is 
therefore a gap of nearly $600,000 -between the cost of pro- 
viding broadcasting services amd the revenue derived from 
licence fees. Subject to a satisfactory arrangement for the 
provision of capital equipment on the lines envisaged above, 
the additional annual recurrent costs, allowing’ for deprecia- 
tion, would be about $600,000, bringing the annual difference 
between total recurrent costs and revenue to something in 
the order of $1,200,000. Royalties paid to Government by 
Rediffusion (Hongkong) Ltd. amount to about $800,000 
annually, and it may be argued that at least a proportion 
of this sum could be fairly offset against the gar between 
broadcasting expenditure and revenue from licences. But 
even if this were done, there would still_remain a substantial 
gap. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 


One means of partially filling this gap would be the 
introduction of commercially sponsored programmes and ad- 
vertising. Up till: now Radio Hongkong has followed the 
B.B.C.’s tradition of refusing to admit commercial broadcast- 
ing. It is considered thet the additional expenditure re- 
quired to improve the present service justifies a review of 
this policy and that additional revenue should be sought from 
this source. It is considered unlikely that revenue from 
advertising would come anywhere near closing the annual 
gap between licence revenue and broadcasting costs. Radio 
advertising can only bring in substantial revenue if the 
broadcasting stations through which it operates reach out to 
very large numbers of people on a national scale. Hongkong 
cannot offer these advantages. At the same time, the pro- 
spect of relaying advertisements over a radio station with a 
potential of up to 500,000 listeners is far from negligible, 
and revenue from advertising on this scale would go some 
way towards covering additional programme costs. 

The introduction of commercial broadcasting is unlikely 
to mean that all programmes throughout the day would be 
commercially sponsored. Probably there would not be suffi- 
cient demand from advertisers for more than a few hours of 
air time each day. Advertisers would require their pto- 
grammes to be broadcast at peak listening hours. The main 
peak hours are between 7 p.m. and 10.30 P.m., with lesser 
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peaks in the early morning, lunchtime and early evening. It 
might be expected that there would be about 2% hours of 
sponsored programmes daily. If Radio Hongkong continued 
to be run as at present, as a Government Department, the 
Controller of Broad¢asting would still have the overall re- 
Sponsibility for all programmes on both the Chinese and 
English transmissions, including all sponsored programmes. 
The Public Relations Office would. continue to provide news 
bulletins and to give policy guidance on broadcasts concern- 
ing governmental activities. The degree and manner of con- 
trol of sponsored programmes are matters calling for de- 
tailed examination by the Controller of Broadcasting and 
the principal advertisers likely to make use of the new ser- 
vices, if they are approved. This present contro! is in effect 
no more than a common sense code in regard to observing 
standards of decency, avoiding racial or religious issues, and 
preventing the station being used as a medium for political 
propaganda. The Controller of Broadcasting would have 
authority to reject or discontinue any broadcast he con- 
sidered offensive, but a sponsor-who considered any decision 
of the Controller to be unjust would have the right of ap- 
peal to the Colonial Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGEMENT 


In the development of Radio Hongkong it is pertinent 
to consider alternative possibilities to its retention as a 
department of Government. One such possibility is its dis- 
posal to commercial interests. From the financial viewpoint 
this would obviate the increased public expenditure envisaged 
above, though it is not known what terms it would be neces- 
Sary to negotiate with any interested company. Having re- 
gard, however, to the capital expenditure required for the 
erection of new transmitters, it is unlikely that ary such 
company would be prepared to negotiate an agreement which 
did not include the payment to them of at least some -part 
of the revenue from licence fees. Difficulties- might also 
arise in connexion with the Government’s obligations under 
its present agreement with Cable & Wireless Limited. 


Furthermore, the primary responsibility of a commercial 
company is to its shareholders, and a major factor influencing 
their policy must be the need to ensure the best return on 
the capital invested. The needs and demands of advertisers, 
from whom the income must be derived, will be paramount, 
and must largely control the content of the programmes. 
These will not necessarily serve the best interests of the 
public. Radio’s dual functions—to entertain and to inform 
—have both to be considered. In the sphere of entertain- 
ment, it is probable that commercial direction could fully 
meet the demands of the public and of advertisers. In the 
informative sphere—and this includes the important educa- 
tional aspect of broadcasting—it is considered that the public 
interest is best served by the retention of public 
control. That the moral and educational influence of radio 
is considered to be of importance in Hongkong has been 
amply reflected on the various occasions when broadcasting 


has been the subject of discussion in the Chinese Press.’ 


Having regard to -these factors, and to the importance of 
radio as a channel of mass communication, it is not con- 
sidered advisable to transfer the centro] and direction of 
Radio Hongkong to private interests. 


“A PUBLIC CORPORATION 


A second alternative is the setting up of a public cor- 
poration: Looking to the future, it may well be that the 
best course in the long run will be to transfer the station 
+o the control of a public. corporation which will combine 
the advantages of independent management with a respon-~ 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 20th to 25th February 
1956. 


U.S.$ 

Hse Be fi Notes Notes 

Feb High Low High Low 
20 $593 592 590% 588% 
21 593% 5924, 591 589%, 
22 594 592, 591% 5ROK 
2 594%, 593%, 591% 590% 
24 599 594u4 59514 59114 
25 597 595% 59314 591% 

D.D. rates: High 59514 Low 59014 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,840,000; 
Notes cash US$440,000, forward US$ 
3,280,000; D.D. US$310,000. The 
market continued firm on Jower cross 
rates in New York and strong demand 
from merchants and speculators; sellers 
held back for better rates. In the T.T. 
sector, demand was strong while offers 
from Korea, Japan, Philippines, and 
Bangkok were plentiful; rates remained 
high. In the Notes market. specula- 
tors were active particularly when .the 
difference between T.T. rates increased. 
Interest favoured sellers at HK$1.45 
per US$1,000. Positions taken aver- 
aged US$25 million per day. In the 
D.D. sector, demand was also strong. 


Yen: No forward transaction was 
registered. Interest favoured sellers at 
HK$110 per Yen _ 100,000. Cash 


quotations fiuctuated between HK$1,450 
—1.435 per Yen 100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.92—1.90, Japan 
0.6148—0.0146, Malaya 1.88, Indochina 
0.07045—6.06756, Thailand 0.2717-— 


0.2702. Sales: Pesos 360,000, Yen 92 
million, Malayan $340,000. Piastre 8 


million, Baht 43 million. The market 
was active and rates steady. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes remained at $1.60 per Yuan. Re- 
mittances to China increased because 
more Chinese went to Canton during 


the week as a vesult of China’s relaxa- 
tion of entry restrictions. Taiwan Dol- 
lar notes were quoted at HK$152—150 
per thousand, and remittances at 151— 
149; market was very quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.72—15.71, Australia 12.25, 
New Zealand 13.80—13.71, Egypt 15.20 
—15:10, South Africa 15.50—15.45, 
India 1.19—-1.18625. Pakistan 0.90— 
0.895, Ceylon 0.90, Burma 0.68, Malaya 
1.841—1.84, Canada 5.92—5.885, Philip- 


pines 1.99—1.975, Macao 0.985, Swit 
zerland 1.35, France 0.0149—0.0148, 
Indochina 0.076—0.071. Indonesia 


0.163—0.158, Thailand 0.26—0.259. 
GOLD MARKET 


Feb High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
20 $258 256%, Low 266° 
21 258% 257% 

22 2597, 257% 
23 260% 2589 
24 265%, 2695 273 High 
25 263% 2615 


The opening and closing prices were 
2573 and 2618, and the highest and 
lowest 2653 and 2568. Considerable 
gains were recorded last week mainly 
due to the improvement in US$ exchange 
rates. On Friday, however, the market 
started to backtrack from 2653 to 
2613 at the close on Saturday. The 
closing quotatien, nevertheless, was still 
higher than that for the previous week. 
Stock remained low and demand strong; 
interest favoured buyers at HK$11.83 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradin 
totalled 43,200 taeis or averaged 7.200 
taels per day; positions taken averaged 
26.500 taels per day. Cash sales 
amounted to 22,080 taels (5,080 listed 
and 17,000 arranged). Imports came 
from Macao and totalled 6,500 taels. 
A shipment of 38,000 fine ounces reach- 
ed Macao during the week. Exports 
tatalled 22,000 taels (8.500 to Singa- 
pore, 7,500 to Indonesia, 3,000 to India, 
2,000 to Rangoon, 1,000 to Indochina). 
Differences paid for loca! and Macao .99 
fine were $13.06—12.60 and 12.50— 


12.20 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates were US$38.00—-37.85; 
16,000 fine ozs were contracted at 37.98 
—37.89 CLF. Macao. 

Silver Market: Due to the rise of 
gold prices and US$ exchange rates as 
well as on account of steady silver 
prices in New York and London, the 
local market was very steady. Stock, 
however, was short and business was 
restricted to a limited volume. Bar 
silver quoted at $6.40—6.10 per tael 
with 1,200 taels traded; $ coins quoted 
at $4.05—3.93 per coin with 2,000 coins 
traded; and 20 cent coins quoted at 
$3.15—3.00 per 5 coins with 1,660 
coins traded. 


FAR EASTERN EXCHANGE PARITIES 

Following are parities of currencies of Far 
Eastern countries, expressed in United States 
cents per one unit of currency of the respective 
country :-— 


Country Currency 
Afghanistan ...... Afghani 5.882 
RARWIR A, | po cans a's niciels Kyat 21.00 
Cambodia ......... Riel 2.857 
Cepleti dscc5 wees Rupee 21.06 
China’ 7 (ii acekee sews Yuan 
(People’s Bank) 2.355 
Hongkong .......- Hongkong Dollar 17.50 
Wnt occ. Sa chssiosaen upee 21.00 
Indonesia) (..)02 Soe Rupiah 8.172 
Span Ree cece ee en 0.2778 
Korea (Republic of) Hwan 0.5555 
OB aratcinintehe atetsieiica te Kip 2.857 
Malaya and British 
Borneo ig Ss ees. Malayan Dollar 32.67 
Nepal Eni Mobur 34.00 
Pakistan Rupee 21.00 
Phijippines Peso 50.06 
Thailand Baht 4.621 
Taiwan New Taiwan Yuan 6.43 
Viet-Nam 


(Republic of) Piastre 2.857 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading in the local stock market re 
mained active last week with a total 
turnover of $6.46 million. Profit tak- 
ing and selling pressure. however, 
forced prices down. With the exception 


on 


sibility to the public for the provision of balanced pro- 
grammes of a reasonable standard without the need to show 
a profit to shareholders. Indeed. even though such a Cor- 
poration continued to run commercial broadeasts, it might 
well require a subsidy from public funds, at least in the 
initial stages of its operation. It is, however, considered 
that this solution should not be considered until the existing 
service has been brought up to a satisfactory standard. 
Government is at present seeking advice on the establish- 
ment of broadcasting corporations, and on tl} 2 legislative 
basis on which they operate in various other countries. 

The conclusion drawn is that the further development 
of Radio Hongkong should take place under continuing public 
control and that it should for the time being continue as a 


department of Government with the foliowing specific mea- 
sures designed to improve its service to the public :— 

(1) A basic departure from the principle that revenue 
from licence fees should cover the cost of broadcasting. (2) 
The introduction of all-day broadcasting on the Chinese 
transmission. (3) The replacement of the present 2-kilo- 
watt transmitters at Hung Hom by 10-kilowatt transmitters 
situated at an altitude high enough to command full coverage 
of the Colony; this- will affect -both English and Chinese 
transmissions. (4) An improvement in the variety and 
scope of the programmes to include more Specialized fea- 
tures and more live programmes of local and topical interest. 
(5) The introduction of commertially sponsored  pro- 
grammes on both transmissions. 
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of Docks and Lights (n), popular shares all registered drops during the week: 


Shares Feb. 17 

Highest 
HK Banke ee cas 1775 1790 s 
Union Ins, ..... 1000 s 1000 n 
Wheelock ....... 8.80 8.80 s 
BK Wharf) 7.3. 72 72 
HK Dock aksccans 33.25 35.25 
Provident ...... 15.20 15 
Tandon. ee 63.50 63.50 
Realtyig: (jimiki sss 1.626 s 1.60 s 
Hotel 18 s 18 
Trams PES 25.40 25.30 
Star Ferry 145 s 145 s 
Yaumati.. 197 106 
Light (0) .... 22.70 22.20 
Light (n) 18.80 20 
Electric 44.25 44 
Telephone... 33.25 33 
Cement Hasire eos 39.50 39.50 
Dairy Farm ..... 17.90 18 
Watson” ~~... 12.60 12.70 s 
Yangtsze F220... 6.95 7n 
Allied Investor .. 5.50 n 5.60 s 
HK & FE Invest. 11.30 b 11.50 5 
Amai. Rubber ..,.. 1.75 n 1.75 n 
Wexthe rence. ¢ 5.40 5.45 s 
Nanyang: 9. S08... 7.60 7.75 n 


Monday: Trading was quite brisk 
with chief interest centred on China 
Lights as a result of the announcement 
of the final call of $2 for the partly 
paid shares. In early dealings the 
price rose sharply to $20 but profit- 
taking caused a recession to $19.30. 
Elsewhere the market was soft with 
sellers predominating although offers 
were well absorbed and losses small. 
H.K. Docks were the exception and ad- 
vanced from $33% to $35. The turn- 
over for the day amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,070,000. Tuesday: With 
sellers again in evidence further minor 
losses were sustained. The bulk of the 
business was confined to the Utility 
group with Electrics attracting most 


Last Week’s Rates Up or Down 
Lowest Closing 
1745 1760 -—$15 
980 b 980 b —$29 
8.60 8.70 s 10¢ 
71.50 72 steady 
34 b 34.75 s +$1.50 
14.50 b 14.80 —40¢ 
61.50 61.50 ——$2 
1.50 b 1.55 s ~T An 
17.70 17.70 30¢ 
24.90 5 24.90 s 505 
142 144 n $1 
103 b 105 s $2 
21.60 21.80 90% 
18.90 18.90 + 10¢ 
43 43.50 —T5¢ 
31.50 31.75 $i.50 
38.25 b 38.75 —Td¢ 
17.49 17.50 40e 
12.40 12.60 s barely steady 
6.80 6.80 —li¢ 
5.30 5.35 —i5¢ 
11.10 b 11.10 b —?0¢ 
1.60 1.875 —Tr¢ 
5.10 b 5.35 ~—5¢ 
7.55 b 7.55 b —5¢ 


attention. Elsewhere trading was en a 
light scale with only a limited quantity 
of scrip changing hands. At the close, 
the market was steady. The turnover 
for the day amounted to approximately 
$1,170,000. Wednesday: The market 
turned dull with only a small amount 
of business. transacted in the half day 
session totalling approximately $400,- 
000; price changes were negligible. 
Thursday: With buyers adopting a 
cautious attitude, the market remained 
in the doldrums; apart from Hotels, 
Electrics and Telephones trading was 
en a light scale. Price changes were 
few and small. The turnover amount- 
ed to approximately $1,300,000. In 
the rubber section, Amalgamated found 
some support at $1.65; 44,000 shares 
changed hands. Friday: Although 
there was a slight recovery in London 
following the increased Bank rate, the 
lecal market failed to respond and 
prices declined under renewed selling 
pressure which increased in the after- 
nocn. The undertone at the close was 
heavy. The turnover for the day 
amounted to approximately $1,520,000. 

The Secretaries for Yangtsze Finance 
announced that at the close of business 
on February 23, 1956, the shares had a 
statistical value of $8.56. 


DIVIDENDS 


Hongkong Tramways Limited  an- 
nounced the payment of a final dividend 
of $1.25 per share for the year ended 
December 31, 1955. 

The Hongkcng Jand Investment & 
Agency Co., Ltd. announced a _ final 
dividend for the year 1955 of $1.75 per 
share. 

China Provident Loan & Mortgage 
Company, Ltd. reported a net profit of 
$1.5 million for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. The dividend for the 
year 1955 is $1 per share. 

North Point Wharves, Ltd. reported 
that the net profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1955, was $536.619. A 
dividend of 5G cents per share for the 
year 1955 was announced. 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


China Trade: China signed a proto- 
col on trade payments with the French 
economic mission in Peking. Exports 
from here to China remained slow last 
week while imports from China improved 
further; more industrial products in- 
cluding electric fans, sewing machines, 
electric bulbs, vacuum flasks, tiles, iron 
nails, and porcelainware reached here. 

Taiwan Trade: Taiwan will hold 
trade talks with Japan shortly; problems 
to be discussed will include prices for 
Taiwan rice and sugar in barter deals 
with Japan. In the local market, Tai- 
wan was keen in pharmaceuticals and 
industrial chemicals. More Taiwan 
sugar arrived here during the week. 


Japan Trade: Japan was planning 
to abolish many existing open account 
trade agreements with various coun- 
tries. Japan will start shortly a direct 
shipping service to Vietnam to facili- 
tate cargo movements between the two 
countries. A Japanese products exhibi- 
tion in Hongkong was opened last week. 
Orders from Japan covered’ mostly 
China produce and metal scraps. 

Korea Trade: Korean purchases 
from here were very active; more let- 
ters of credit reached here to cover 


shipments of paper, woollen yarn, wrist-' 


watches, watchbands, ete. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta suspended 
the issuance of import licences for 
wheat flour, matches, and tobacco. On 
the other hand, import control on raw 
silk and double-ply rayon yarn was re- 
laxed. Cargo movements from HK to 
Indonesia remained active; HK cotton 
yarns, enamelware, and cotton knitted 
goods constituted the major portion of 
these shipments. 

Thailand Trade: Orders from Thai- 
land were mostly for cotton yarn, cotton 
textiles, knitted goods, metals, sundry 
provisions, motor vehicles, wheat flour, 
sewing machines, and Chinese wine. 
Shipments of farm produce from Thai- 
land. to Hongkong were also active. 

Philippine Trade: Commodity prices 
in the Philippines were rising. Au- 
thorities there allocated US$12 million 
for imports to stabilize the market. 
The HK-Philippine barter trade made 
further improvements. In exchange 
for sugar from the Philippines, HK sent 


metal products, knitted goods, and 
sundry provisions. 
Burma _ Trade: Rangoon granted 


more import licences for glass bottles, 
paint, fountain pens, electric drills, 
water pumps, electric fans, etc. Burma 
made substantial purchases of cotton 
textiles from Japan and India. The 
volume of trade between Burma and 
China also increased. Exporters in 
Burma were permitted to retain 20% of 
the foreign exchange earned from ex- 
ports. Burma’s purchases from here 
remained light and consisted mainly of 
raincoat, umbrella, cotton towel, under- 
wear, etc. : 

Other Countries: INDIA suspended 
the issuance of export licences for 
groundnut oil. PAKISTAN granted 
more import licences for cassia lignea, 
gallnut, etc. US allocated more Aid 
Funds (totalling over US$30 million) 
to Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, Taiwan, 
India, Nepal, and the Philippines. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Demand from Japan, 
Europe, and S.E. Asia remained strong; 
short stocked items registered sharp 
gains. Bitter almond was so exhausted 
that supplies were shipped back to HK 
from Japan to meet the demand from 
Europe. Groundnut kernel was still 
short in stock in. spite of new arrivals; 
demand was very strong. Indonesia 
inquired for raw silk but selling offers 
were unavailable due to supply short- 
age. Teaseed oil jumped to new heights 
under keen demand from Europe; sellers 
held onto their stocks on account of 
the bullish world market and erratic 
supply. Woodoil remained steady un- 
der purchases by Japan, Australia, and 
local users; castor oi] advanced on low 
stock; peppermint oil recorded light 
trading with Europe; aniseed oil attract- 
ed orders from Europe at slightly lower 
prices; citronella oi] declined when de- 
mand abated and prices in the interna- 
tional market waned. me seed was 
repeatedly bought by Japan, but heavy 
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stock depressed the market. Hemp 
seed, hop seed, and mustard seed were 
also favoured by the same source at 
steady prices. Silk waste, feathers, and 
dried albumen were purchased by 
Europe; galangal, arsenic, and dried 
chilli by India; rosin by Thailand; men- 
thol crystal by Indonesia, tumerie by 
Africa; cassia lignea by Japan, Africa 
and Near East; most of these registered 
small gains. Dried ginger drew better 
demand from overseas at improved 
prices. Tea continued weak and maize 
enjoyed only limited local consumption. 
Green pea was favoured by Japan, 
India, and local retailers; prices ad- 
vanced when stock dwindled. Yellow 
bean remained steady under purchases 
by local soy manufacturers. Red bean 
turned quiet at slightly lower prices. 
Green bean recorded local sales with 
little change in price. Black bean turn- 
ed bearish as sellers cut prices to at- 
tract business. 

Metals: Local and overseas demand 
was keen in the metals market last 
week; most items, particularly struc- 
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tural steels and factory supplies, firmed 
up. Local dealers booked more in- 
dents to meet the demand. Mild steel 
round bars scored further gains under 
purchases by Thailand and East Africa; 
mild steel plate remained popular and 
selling resistance firmed prices; mild 
steel angle bars also edged up slightly 
on keen local demand. Tin plate waste 
waste enjoyed more business at im- 
proved prices. when cost advanced. 
Misprint tin plate waste waste moved 
up on stock shortage. Galvanized iron 
sheet was short in stock; Indonesia 
therefore ‘turned to Japan for direct 
supply. Galvanized iron pipe recovered 
on marked-up indent; galvanized iron 
wire chartered a mixed trend although 
sales to Singapore and Vietnam were 
recorded; galvanized iron wire shorts 
registered active trading at better 
prices. Zine sheet was purchased by 
Taiwan and the Philippines; low stock 
further sitmulated prices. Steel wire 
rope was quiet in export but brisk in 
local sales. Iron wire nail and wire 
rod remained steady. Other popular 
items were baling hoop, baling hoop 
shorts, steel window sash bar, corru- 
gated galvanized iron sheet, piano wire, 
and circular saw. Iron scrap was active 
but prices receded on account of low 
buying offers from Japan. Steel plate 
cutting also declined. 


Paper: Improved demand from Korea, 
Indonesia and Thailand reactivated the 
paper market last week. All popular 
items scored improvements. Trans- 
parent cellulose paper firmed up under 
strong demand from Indonesia, higher 
indent cost and short stock. Newsprint 
in reels registered substantial purchases 
by Korea towards the end of the week 
after long negotiations; Korea had 
US$1.7 million earmarked for the im- 
port of newsprints. Newsprint in 
reams of Chinese origin also improved 
slightly, Woodfree printing was in- 
quired for by Korea but buying offers 
were too low. Straw board was bought 
by Thailand as well as by local users 
at improved prices. Art printing was 
inquired for by Korea; poster was 
short in stock; glassine was _ bearish; 
fiint remained active in local sales; 
cigarette paper in reams _ attracted 
orders from Vietnam but low buying 
offers limited transactions. Aluminium 
foil improved on advanced indents; 
several transactions were under nego- 
tiation. 

Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
slow but prices were steady. Linseed 
oil remained at peak levels _ despite 
sluggish trading; titanium dioxide was 


firm on short stock; ammonium bicar-. 


bonate registered small gains under in- 
quiries from Taiwan; stearic acid, zinc 
oxide, and bronze powder were firm on 
higher indents. Other popular items 
were sodium perborate, sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium hyposulphite, » sodium 
bichromate, gum copal, gum damar, 
calcium hypochlorite, cup grease, cau- 
stic soda, soda ash, acetic acid, paraffin 
wax, oxalic acid, chlorate of potash, 
barium chloride, industrial tallow, and 
formalin. Those registered price drops 
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235 

were sodium nitrate, sodium silicate, 
sodium cyanide. gum arabic, shellac, 
lithopone, lead oxide, carbolic acid, 
buty] acetate, and lead acctate. 


Pharmaceuticals: Scattered purchases 
by Taiwan and S.E. Asia kept prices 
steady. China inquired for PAS pow- 
der, sulfanilamide powder, and neosal- 
varsar ampoules, but buying offers were 
too low and transactions were _ still 
ander negotiation by the end of the 
week. Taiwan bought aureomycin cap- 
sules, bariuin sulphate, penicillin tablets, 
calcium lactate. 


calcium bromide, and 

S.E. Asia favoured glucose powder, 
penicillin ointment, sulfadiazine pow- 
dev, sulfaguaridine powder, potassium 


iodide, and cod liver oi] capsules. Local 
deman:| remained active but limited. 
Cotton Yarn & Textile: The cotton 
yarn market remained bullish under 
keen voutport purchases Raw cotton 
in the international market improved 
futther and new bookings by local mills 
for Brazilian and US raw cotton were 
reported. HK yarns continued firm; 
Indian varns gained on stock shortage 
and inercased cost when Thailand and 
loval weavers showed better buying sup- 
port; Pakistan yarns were popular in 
local sales -at improved prices; Japanese 
yarns remained active and the 42’s 
edged up; Japanese staple fibre yarns 
were tirm. Chinese yarns were again 
available heve; Indonesia made some 


purchases The cotton textile market 


remainéd sluggish; Japanese white shirt- 
ing was cumparatively active. Prices 
remained fitni because most mills here 
were fully booked up to July. 

Rice: Prices vecovered slightly on 
active local sales and marked-up Thai 
indents. 

Wheat Flour: The local wheat flour 
market ‘turned slow when the dock 
strike in Australia ended; buyers 
adopted, a wait-agd-see attitude. Prices 
ef HK products registered slight drops. 

Sugar: Weak demand and more ar- 
rivals from Taiwan depressed the mar- 
ket. Kovea turned to Taiwan and 
Japan for direct supply while demand 
from Vietnam failed to improve. 

Marine Products: Active overseas de- 
mand for several popular items kept the 
market brisk. Cuttle fish recovered 
under purchases by Vietnam; awabi was 
favoured by the Philippines at improved 


prices; bicho-de-mar advanced on low 
stock; dried -irimp was firm; and com- 
poy rema:' . steady. Dried oyster, 
dried squid and dried mussel were 
sluggish. 

Sundries: The sundry provisions re- 


corded active demand from Singapore, 
Penang, and Cambodia; several items 
sccred price gains. Gingko, lily bulb, 
pearl bariey, preserved date, and cashew 
nut were all under seasonal demand at 
improved prices Lotus nut advanced 
when the export floor price in China 
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was marked up. Red date and black 
moss remained steady but water melon 
seed and agar agar receded under sell- 
ing vressure. Mushroom continued 
bearish due to over-supply. 


Miscellaneous: Korean ginseng was 
firm under keen demand from Philip- 
pines for high grade and from Indo- 
nesia, Singapore, and Malaya for lower 
grades. Groundnut oil registered gains 
but the expected arrivals from China 
and India discouraged buying. Used 
gunny bags enjoyed keen inquiries from 
Thailand. 


Hengkong Products: Local manufac- 
tured aluminiumware enjoyed steady 
demand from Indonesia, Vietnam and 
Africa but the torch battery industry 
here worried over the import ban en- 
forced in Indonesia against torch bat- 
teries. 


